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AMERICAN 


At  the  88th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Canco’s  new  book,  "Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,”  received 
enthusiastic  welcome.  1277  of  the  doctors  who  visited  the  exhibit 
signed  cards  requesting  copies.  The  Canco  exhibit  also  included 
eight  colored  transparencies  of  canned  foods,  lounge  facilities  and 
a  registration  counter  where  other  Canco  literature  was  displayed. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Bai/f  in  two  sizes- ‘Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 
#  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 


#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 


BODY  rcANOro 
AT  BOTH  CMOS 


DCTAtL  OF  BURPLU5  BOLOCB 
SIDE  BEAM  .  WIPED  OFF 


BODY  COOLED 
VITH  AIR  BLAST 


CAN  TEBTCO 
rOR  LEAHS 


AUTO.  AIR  TESTER 


FLANGER 


ATTACHMENT 


THE  MODERN  SQUARE-CAN  LINE 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jam. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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One  section  of  Continental's  enormous  research  laboratories 


THIS  WORKS  3  WAYS: 

FIRST — ContinenlaPs  research  laboratory  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  discover  new  methods  of  canning 
and  improvements  in  the  cans  themselves. 

SECOND — If  you  get  into  a  jam  at  the  “peak” — or 
at  any  other  time — you  can  figure  on  Continental's 
research  men  to  be  with  you  quickly.  They’ll  find 
your  trouble.  And  remedy  it  at  once  if  it’s  possible. 

THIRD-If  they  can’t  take  care  of  it  on  the  spot. 
Continental’s  big  main  laboratory  goes  to  work  at 
once  and  stays  on  the  job  till  your  problem’s  solved. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  a  story  of  satisfactory,  com¬ 
plete  and  continuous  service.  Let  a  Continental 
representative  tell  you  more  about  it. 


to  estimate  the  serious  nature  of  the 
hazards  you  are  liable  to  face  this  year. 
We  know  what  some  of  the  worst  have 
heen  in  the  past : 

1.  Unexpected  changes  in  the  crop  due 
to  heat,  drought,  excessive  rain. 

2.  Sudden  changes  in  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  water  used  in  canning. 

3*  Crop  pests. 

We  don't  know  what  may  come  in  the 
future.  But  Continental  customers  know 
that  regardless  of  how  sudden  or  serious 
the  emergency  may  he  they  can  count 
on  Continental's  research  laboratory 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  industries 


EDITORIALS 

I  EADING  A  FORELORN  HOPE?— Not  a  bit  of  it. 

I  We  have  been  busy,  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
L— particularly,  trying  to  show  canners  that  their 
goods  are  worth  more  money  than  they  have  asked 
for  them,  not  as  a  market  boost,  but  as  a  plain  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  real  conditions  which  warranted  these 
higher  prices.  We  have  merely  argued  for  the  old 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  Every  buyer,  down  to  the 
ultimate  retailer,  knows  that  the  demand  for  canned 
foods  has  increased  immensely  in  the  past  few  years. 
Our  contention  has  been  that  this  demand  has  taken  up 
the  total  of  the  packs  each  year,  and  therefore,  that 
prices  ought  to  be  better  for  the  canners.  Naturally 
the  buyers  have  discounted  this  claim  and  made  the 
most  of  stocks  on  hand. 

But  go  back  to  last  week’s  argument  in  the  Weekly 
Review  and  note  that  in  canned  peas,  on  July  1st,  1937, 
there  were  but  1,720,540  cases  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  carry-over.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  a 
normal  carry-over  of  canned  peas  was  from  three  to 
five  million  cases,  and  from  much  smaller  packs  than 
now  are  the  rule.  You  all  know  this. 

In  canned  corn  the  carry-over,  as  of  July  1st,  1937, 
was  but  999,606  cases  an  all  time  record  low  carry-over. 
And  let  us  nail  a  cannard  right  here :  the  retailers  are 
not  carrying  millions  of  cases  on  their  shelves  of  this 
product  or  any  other  canned  product.  Buying  has  not 
been  of  that  nature.  That  used  to  be  the  case,  but  for 
years  we  have  been  in  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  system, 
and  no  one  is  speculating,  and  no  one  carrying  any 
more  than  enough  to  supply  immediate  needs.  You 
canners,  copy  this  statement  and  send  it  to  the  dailies 
in  your  locality  which  are  printing  the  Chain-store’s 
propaganda  about  huge  carry-overs,  and  tremenduous 
packs  about  to  be  made.  They  have  spread  this  propa¬ 
ganda  from  coast  to  coast  and  have  broken  your  mar¬ 
kets  on  all  canned  foods,  and  there  is  not  a  sintilla 
of  truth  in  the  statements :  there  is  no  heavy 
carry-over  in  any  line  of  staple  or  fancy  canned  foods, 
and  there  will  be  no  overwhelming  packs.  But  if  you 
do  not  fight  against  their  cannard  the  whole  canned 
foods  industry  will  be  wrecked  and  thrown  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  We  repeat  this  event  is  not  a  mere  happening.  It 
is  a  well  planned,  carefully  carried  out  design  to  knock 
down  canned  foods  prices,  and  it  is  succeeding.  The 
Chains  are  the  bellehorses  in  the  movement,  but  they 
are  receiving  full  and  generous  help  from  your  sales 
forces,  and  from  a  cortarie  of  always  low  price  sellers 
who  cannot  complain  if  they  are  charged  with  con¬ 
nivence  with  these  market  slaughterers.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  ingratitude  towards  so  many  of  the  canners 


who  stood  up  bravely  in  defense  of  these  chains,  and 
of  other  selling  organizations  whose  motive  in  life  is  to 
drive  the  canners  to  the  lowest  possible  price.  If  these 
doughty  witnesses  were  the  only  ones  to  suffer  from 
their  short-sighted  foolishness  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
plaint,  but  the  entire  canning  industry  is  suffering. 
Those  canners  were  nursing  a  wolf  under  their  tunic 
and  did  not  know  it,  but  they  can  see  that  it  is  eating 
out  their  bowels  now.  . 

This  buying  clique,  with  their  hellish  purpose  of 
wrecking  canned  foods  prices,  have  used  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  chiefly,  as  their  weapon.  Since  April  1937  they 
have  held  off  from  buying  canned  tomatoes,  as  we 
showed  last  week,  cutting  the  normal  purchases  to  25 
per  cent  of  usual,  and  in  that  way  sought  to  pile  up  a 
heavy  carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes.  After  buying 
231/2  million  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  in  9  months,  they 
slow  down  to  the  buying  of  but  700,000  cases  in  three 
months.  Do  you  think  that  an  accident  ?  But  they  will 
be  hung  on  their  own  gallows.  The  2i/^  million  cases 
they  showed  on  the  balance  sheet  as  carry-over  is 
still  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  normal  carry-over 
of  5  to  6  million  cases.  And  what  will  wreck  them 
completely  is  that  the  tomato  pack  of  1937  will  prove 
to  be  so  light  that  there  will  be  hardly  enough  to  supply 
half  the  demand.  Don’t  forget  that  the  juice  packers, 
and  the  tomato  products  makers  will  have  their  share 
of  this  less  than  normal  tomato  yield,  leaving  less  than 
the  usual  amount  for  canning. 

But  if  they  have  been  able  to  buy  futures  enough  to 
care  for  their  wants  at  the  55  cents  prevailing  on  No. 
2  standards  today,  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
high  prices  which  must  result,  and  which  will  result 
with  all  the  certainty  that  can  be  claimed  for  anything 
of  the  future.  Note  carefully  that  the  cuts  in  prices 
are  all  in  the  smaller  size  cans,  the  kind  the  chains  and 
retailers  use,  and  not  in  lO’s  which  the  chains  do  not 
handle.  If  they  really  thought  that  the  crops  and  packs 
are  as  they  are  trying  to  make  you  believe,  the  larger 
cans  would  suffer  also. 

Charge  us,  if  you  choose,  with  failure  to  sustain  the 
market  in  the  face  of  this  onslaught.  We  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  you  backed  us  up;  and  the  loss  is  yours. 
But  read  what  crop  experts  have  just  reported  after  a 
very  careful  survey  of  the  tomato  crop  and  prospects 
in  this  great  Tri-State  region,  and  then  note 
that  Indiana  and  the  central  west  are  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  You  can  take  these  expert’s  views,  if  you 
doubt  what  we  have  been  trying  to  show  you  these 
many  weeks. 

Here  is  the  report,  just  at  hand: 
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Easton,  Md.,  August  11th,  1937. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Arthur: 

I  have  just  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  tomato 
growing  sections  in  the  Tri-States,  being  out  three 
days  during  which  time  I  covered  the  heavy  tomato 
growing  area  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  On 
part  of  the  tour  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Good¬ 
win  of  the  American  Can  Company  and  on  the  balance 
of  the  tour  Dr.  E.  P.  Walls  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter, 
Canning  Crop  Specialist  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Albert  White  of  the  Ridgely  Experiment  Farm 
were  with  me. 

The  striking  thing  regarding  the  tomato  crop  in  all 
sections  visited  was  the  unusually  large  number  of 
very  late  fields.  This  situation  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
crown  fruit  and  the  third  setting  owing  to  heavy  rains 
striking  just  at  the  critical  time  makes  the  prospects 
for  tomato  crop  in  the  Tri-States  far  from  good. 

Instead  of  a  bumper  crop,  it  is  quite  evident  with 
fair  weather  conditions  from  now  on,  the  yields  will  be 
approximately  three  tons  per  acre. 

The  lateness  of  the  tomato  crop  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  is  quite  noticeable  in  all  sections.  While  New 
Jersey  averaged  7.4  tons  last  year  with  Delaware  yield¬ 
ing  4.7  tons  and  Maryland  5.4  tons  the  indications  now 
are  for  the  1937  crop  to  be  more  in  line  with  the  1934 
crop,  when  New  Jersey  made  4  tons,  Delaware  2.7  tons 
and  Maryland  3.3  tons  per  acre. 

On  the  trips  tomato  fields  were  observed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  following  growing  centers:  Easton, 
Tilghman,  Cordova,  Ridgely,  Federalsburg,  Berlin, 
Salisbury,  Hurlock,  Cambridge,  Church  Creek,  Trappe, 
Wye  Mills,  Centreville,  Church  Hill,  Chestertown,  Rock 
Hall,  Sudlersville,  Barclay,  Maryland;  Townsend, 
Smyrna,  Kenton,  Dover,  Houston,  Bridgeville,  Cannon, 
Georgetown,  Lewes,  Rehobeth,  Selbyville,  Frederica 
and  Odessa,  Delaware;  Salem,  Bridgeton,  Cedarville, 
Greenwich,  Hancock’s  Bridge,  Port  Norris,  Millville, 
Vineland,  Malaga,  Williamstown,  Glasboro,  Mulica 
Hill,  Swedesboro  and  Woodstown,  New  Jersey. 

The  above  estimate  of  yields  is  based  on  normal 
weather  conditions  prevailing.  The  proportion  of  late 
fields  is  so  much  larger  this  year  than  usual  that  if  we 
are  visited  with  the  usual  destructive  northeast  storm 
the  later  part  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  the 
date  on  which  we  have  had  so  many  destructive  north¬ 
easters,  it  would  find  us  with  a  smaller  relative  part 
of  our  crop  harvested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FMS/P.  F.  M.  SHOOK,  Secretary. 

And  here’s  a  report  from  the  Virginia  Canners’ 
Association’s  secretary.  He  says: 

Fincastle,  Va.,  August  10th,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

I  have  been  holding  up  writing  you  regarding  the  “artificial” 
or  “man  made  market”  on  canned  tomatoes,  hoping  the  letters 


from  various  ones  within  the  last  thirty  days  on  the  subject, 
which  were  published  in  your  Canning  Trade  criticizing  the 
unnatural  low  prices  on  the  staple  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  say  there  is  no  justification  whatsoever  that  No.  2  standard 
1937  pack  tomatoes  should  be  quoted  below  65c  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
factory  for  shipment  after  packed.  Some  say  it  is  the  canners 
who  authorized  the  low  quotations,  but  I  don’t  think  so — we 
know  the  canners  well  enough  to  know  they  want  some  profit 
on  their  canned  goods.  We  have  been  hoping  and  praying  that 
the  Tri-States  Association,  as  well  as  the  canners,  would  use 
some  activity  and  go  a  little  out  of  their  daily  routine  and  call 
on  the  guilty  ones  and  ask  them  to  discontinue  such  practices. 

For  instance:  Trading  in  canned  tomatoes  becomes  a  little 
inactive  and  the  brokers  get  hungry  for  a  few  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time  reports  from  the  various  canning  sections 
throughout  the  United  States  are  favorable  for  a  normal  yield, 
which  opens  the  way  for  the  dirty  work.  The  guilty  brokers 
hasten  to  call  or  wire  several  wholesale  grocers,  as  well  as  their 
associate  brokers  at  various  points  of  distribution,  and  say  the 
market  is  65c,  but  if  they  would  give  their  order  for  one  or  more 
carloads  at  62 %c  they  would  try  and  get  confirmation.  Well, 
he  gets  the  order  at  621^c,  then  he  goes  to  the  canner  and  says, 
“you  better  take  the  order,  big  crop  all  over  the  country,  you 
will  see  lower  prices.”  The  fool  canner  accepts.  Then  a  little 
later,  same  brokers  do  the  same  thing  at  60c,  then  at  57V2C. 
Other  brokers  know  of  the  unnatural  quotation,  and  they  natur¬ 
ally  quote  same  prices. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  believe  the  law  reads  that  the  broker  has 
no  right  to  quote  goods  without  first  having  authority  from  a 
canner.  I  further  believe  if  the  Tri-State  Association  would 
send  a  committee  to  see  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the  guilty 
ones  and  point  out  to  them  that  their  operations  are  entirely 
out  of  line  that  their  unjust  tactics  may  be  discontinued. 

Here’s  another  racket:  Same  brokers  will  sell  future  toma¬ 
toes  short  then  do  everything  they  can  to  bring  the  market  down 
to  the  price  at  which  he  sold  so  that  he  can  cover  on  the  goods 
sold.  And  here’s  still  another  racket:  Same  brokers  have  dur¬ 
ing  times  other  than  the  canning  season  when  the  natural  mar¬ 
ket  is  and  has  been  65c  for  a  few  weeks,  then  a  little  active 
buying  takes  place  and  the  market  bordering  on  GlVsC,  brokers 
will  shop  around  among  the  canners  and  buy  for  his  own  account 
all  the  tomatoes  he  can  at  65c  factory,  then  sell  all  he  can  at 
67V2e  until  the  buyers  take  a  breathing  spell,  and  the  market 
becomes  a  little  quiet  at  6714  c  and  all  the  canners  holding  for 
6714  c  and  more,  the  brokers  start  to  unload  at  66c  or  6614  c, 
which  naturally  eases  the  market  in  the  buyers’  minds.  Such 
practices  as  these  yank  all  canners’  rights  away  from  him  and 
cause  losses  to  the  canners  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars. 

These  “out  of  line  brokers”  may  say  their  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  helps  the  consuming  public,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
consuming  public  is  being  taken  care  of  with  the  advance  in 
wages.  Of  course,  the  “out  of  line  brokers”  will  not  tell  the 
committee  that  they  are  making  a  few  hundred  dollars  broker¬ 
age  sooner  than  they  would  by  waiting  until  their  buyers  do 
buy  at  the  natural  market  price,  and  causing  losses  to  the  can¬ 
ners  over  the  United  States  of  around  one-half  to  a  million 
dollars,  not  speaking  of  the  losses  to  those  free  lance  growers 
who  are  forced  to  sell  their  tomatoes  at  around  10c  per  five- 
eight  basket,  where  they  should  be  getting  20c  to  25c  per  basket. 

Because  conditions  are  far  from  fair  to  normal  pack  needed 
to  feed  the  public  until  next  packing  season,  certainly  does  not 
justify  making  an  unnatural  market  price,  just  because  of  a 
fair  crop  of  tomatoes.  The  committee  could  say  to  the  brokers 
that  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  notified  of  the  under¬ 
hand  racket,  they  may  be  called  upon  the  carpet  to  explain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

By  F.  W.  Brugh,  Secretary. 
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Cut  Prices  Cause  Depressions 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


SUPER  markets  everywhere,  corporate  chains,  too, 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule  when  cut  price  mer¬ 
chandising  seems  to  be  in  order.  They  single  out 
nationally  advertised  brands  of  merchandise  and  cut 
them  to  the  bone  in  their  attempts  to  impress  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  fact  theirs  are  stores  in  which  great 
savings  can  be  made  if  only  the  housewives  of  the 
community  will  patronize  them.  Voluntary  chains,  in¬ 
dependent  groups  of  retail  grocers  are  all  apt  to  follow 
cut  price  leads  and  when  this  is  done  largely  in  a  mar¬ 
ket,  mark-ups  suffer  materially.  With  decreased 
mark-up  and  lessened  profits  in  an  item,  retailers  shun 
it,  at  least  they  make  but  little  effort  to  vigorously 
promote  its  sale.  When  this  happens,  prestige  is  lost, 
sales  are  apt  to  decrease  and  investments  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  often  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
jeopardized. 

There  is  but  a  little  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of 
depression  caused  by  cut  price  merchandising.  If  you 
can  find  it  in  connection  with  your  product  and  are 
satisfied,  so  much  the  better.  Dodge  the  issue  as  you 
will,  you  must  agree  that  the  lower  the  asking  price  at 
retail  for  your  goods,  the  greater  will  be  their  move¬ 
ment  in  a  given  length  of  time.  Usually,  however,  this 
volume  movement  is  enjoyed  only  after  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  promoting  the  sale  of  a  product  and  it 
has  become  well  established.  For  instances,  a  shorten¬ 
ing  product,  well  known  in  the  retail  trade  all  over,  has 
been  regularly  sold  at  cut  prices  until  no  profit  or  but 
little  satisfaction  from  its  sale  is  left  in  it  for  the  retail 
grocer,  or  the  corporate  chain  either.  In  spite  of  this, 
volume  sales  increase  yearly,  it’s  a  known  standard  of 
value,  well  supported  by  advertising  and  dealers,  retail 
and  wholesale  alike  figure  they  must  stock  and  sell  it. 

If  your  product  is  being  introduced  in  a  market  for 
the  first  time  and  has  not  as  yet  attained  maximum 
distribution,  you  should  use  every  effort  to  protect 
reasonable  profit  margins.  Do  this  and  first  of  all, 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  display  will  be  given 
the  product.  In  addition  dealers  will  for  a  time,  rea¬ 
sonably  support  it  with  their  personal  endorsements. 
Given  such  support,  your  line  will  grow  in  volume 
sales  until  you  have  seen  them  reach  a  point  you  only 
hoped  they  might  gain  some  day.  Let  this  happy 
moment  arrive  and  your  troubles  will  just  start. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  unknown  articles  of  food  are 
not  offered  at  cut  prices.  Dealers  advertise  goods 
known  to  all  as  being  worth  known  amounts  and  by 
slashing  retail  prices  lower  than  the  average,  attempt 
to  convince  customers  they  are  offering  their  entire 
store  contents  at  bargain  prices,  at  the  same  time  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  their  mark-up  on  some  lesser  known  items 


is  such  as  to  average  gross  profits.  When  your  line  or 
item  in  a  dealer’s  stock  is  first  placed  there,  and 
especially  if  it  is  controlled  or  partially  exclusive  to  a 
dealer  or  a  group,  most  often  the  resale  price  will  be 
maintained  and  movement  to  the  housewife  restricted. 
Let  it  become  popular,  let  any  outlet  attempt  to  keep 
a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  a  popular  article,  and 
knowing  dealers  everywhere  will  slaughter  the  prices 
at  which  it  is  offered. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill, 
dealers  cutting  prices  below  a  certain  minimum  were 
warned  that  if  the  practice  continued  they  would  have 
their  allowances  cut  off.  All  outlets  in  a  market  were 
offering  known  foods  at  approximately  the  same  level 
and  retail  dealers,  both  voluntary  and  corporate  chains, 
were  selling  on  the  same  level.  Here  and  there,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  militant  retail  grocers  thought  they  saw  an 
opportunity  to  draw  trade  to  their  stores  and  reduce 
retail  prices  on  items  supposed  to  be  sold  on  a  common 
basis  of  profit  in  so  far  as  chains  and  independents 
were  concerned.  In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  what 
often  happens  when  this  course  is  followed  I  will  tell 
you  of  the  three  year  progress  ( ?)  made  in  a  certain 
market  by  a  brand  of  canned  foods  supposed  to  be  mer¬ 
chandised  with  ability  and  at  a  profit  by  its  owners. 

Three  years  ago  this  fall,  we’ll  say,  the  list  price  on 
this  item  was  $1.60  a  dozen  to  the  retailer  buying  from 
an  outlet  underselling  anyone  in  the  market.  Retail 
dealers  made  thirty  per  cent  on  the  selling  price;  the 
item  was  personally  endorsed  by  nearly  all  who  handled 
it;  chains  sold  but  a  few  cases  and  sales  increased 
steadily  for  some  time.  Then  an  aggressive  dealer, 
located  in  a  neighborhood  where  service  stores  were 
plentiful,  decided  he  would  attract  trade  to  his  store  by 
offering  a  meritorious  article  at  less  than  the  going 
price  and  reduced  the  selling  price  to  seventeen  cents 
making  only  twenty-two  per  cent  profit  with  which  he 
was  satisfied.  His  actions  were  noticed,  chains  took 
up  the  battle  and  they  advertised  the  item  at  sixteen 
cents  with  a  shelf  price  of  eighteen.  Making  of  course, 
nineteen  and  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  war  continued 
during  the  second  year  the  goods  were  in  the  market 
but  retail  dealers  finding  their  stock  did  not  move  at 
nineteen  cents  as  a  shelf  price  decided  to  take  on  some¬ 
thing  else  to  push  at  a  profit  and  sales  to  independents 
fell  off.  This  fall,  when  new  shipments  arrived,  cor¬ 
porate  chains  saw  a  super  market  sell  the  item  at 
fifteen  cents,  at  a  mark-up  of  a  little  over  fourteen  per 
cent.  Corporate  and  voluntary  chains  alike  followed 
advertising  suit,  profits  to  retail  dealers  buying  from 
the  cheapest  source  in  the  market  are  down  to 
eleven  per  cent,  housewives  who  have  been  paying  nine- 
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teen  cents  a  can  are  satisfied  the  dealers  charging  them 
such  an  outlandish  price  regularly,  when  the  cut  price 
is  fifteen  cents,  are  highwaymen  and  no  one  is  satisfied 
except  possibly  the  competitors  who  are  strenuously 
advising  their  customers  to  stock  and  push  some  line 
the  profit  in  which  has  not  been  obliterated  entirely. 

It  happens  this  particular  product  has  for  some  time 
allowed  dealers  something  for  advertising,  entirely 
legally  of  course,  and  the  advertising  has  been  done. 
At  any  time  this  allowance  might  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  for  cause.  The  question  is,  shouldn’t  it  have 
been  withdrawn  before  everybody  except  a  few  wise 
housewives  became  disgusted  with  the  product,  it’s 
profit  margin  and  sales  policies.  I  should  say  the 
remedy  at  one  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  canners 
owning  the  brand.  Now  it’s  too  late  to  apply  any 
remedy  to  a  condition  out  of  control  altogether.  The 
time  to  scotch  a  snake  is  before  he  strikes  you ;  the  time 
to  control  price  cutting  at  retail  is  before  the  first  sale 
is  made.  Let  you  buyers  understand  you  will  protect 
profit  margins  on  your  goods  and  they  will  respect  your 
wishes  ninety  two  times  out  of  a  hundred.  Allow 
price  cutting  to  run  wild  and  in  no  time  you’ll  loose 
your  standing  in  any  market  unless  you  spend  more 
than  you  can  afford  in  national  and  local  advertising 
in  support  of  your  brands. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture  that  is  of  almost 
equal  importance.  That  is  the  side  of  the  canner  sup¬ 
plying  a  good  product  to  a  jobber  who  controls  it.  You 
will  remember  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  danger  in  such  a 
condition.  It’s  just  as  real  as  it  is  apparent.  This  is 
the  danger  of  having  your  goods  over-priced  to  the 
trade  and  supplanted  by  some  article  they  feel  will  do 
just  as  well  and  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  less  than 
yours.  Today  I  know  of  a  jobber  with  several  thou- 
ands  of  dollars  worth  of  canned  foods  in  his  warehouses 
solely  because  last  winter  he  felt  his  trade  demanded 
something  lower  in  price  than  the  line  he  had  special¬ 
ized  in  for  several  years.  He  stocked  such  a  line,  the 
dealers  bought  it-,  priced  it  for  less,  maintained  list  on 
the  older  line  and  held  their  supply  on  their  shelves. 
Now  the  junked  line  has  been  very  largely  forgotten, 
consumers  driven  to  other  products,  a  good  canner 
disappointed  in  the  business  he  has  booked  from  a 
good  customer  this  fall  and  the  jobber  is  taking  a  loss 
of  five  cents  per  dozen  on  the  lot  of  goods  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  priced  them  too  high  last  fall. 

A  little  considered  branch  of  selling  and  servicing 
wholesale  accounts  today  is  that  of  suggesting  and 
guarding  the  right  selling  prices  to  the  trade  who 
carry  your  line.  They  must  be  shown  the  advisability 
of  a  reasonably  low  selling  price  and  the  inadvisability 
of  one  too  high.  Protect  and  maintain  profits  for  the 
retailers  and  they  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  De¬ 
stroy  their  business  because  they  can’t  make  a  profit  on 
your  line  or  because  it  sells  too  slowly  to  be  profitable 
and  your  retail  dealers  will  push  the  offerings  of  other 
canners  anxious  to  get  their  business. 

To  remain  profitably  in  the  canning  game  from  now 
on,  you  ought  to  do  more  along  the  lines  suggested. 
Follow  your  goods  into  retail  distribution  outlets  and 
be  certain  they  are  not  obstructed.  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

OT  ALL  companies  include  in  their  organization 
setup  a  formally  designated  traffic  executive, 
but  most  companies  are  faced  to  some  extent 
with  the  need  for  traffic  management.  The  Policy¬ 
holders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  has  recently  issued  a  report  entitled 
“Functions  of  the  Traffic  Manager”,  which  is  based  on 
data  obtained  from  the  traffic  executives  of  24  com¬ 
panies,  representing  such  industries  as  food  products, 
electrical  goods,  metal  products,  shoes,  textiles,  chem- 
cals,  boxes  paper,  cameras,  oil,  steel  and  copper,  and 
the  distribution  trades.  It  is  designed  to  present  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  position  in  those  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  traffic  manager,  the  report  says,  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  obtaining  efficient,  economical, 
and  adequate  transportation  services  at  reasonable 
rates.  Aside  from  these  general  functions,  however, 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  duties  of  the  traffic 
managers  in  individual  companies.  Some  departments 
are  concerned  largely  with  obtaining  and  using  low- 
cost  transportation  services  that  will  provide  the  best 
possible  service  for  goods  after  they  leave  the  shipping 
department  or  before  they  reach  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment,  seeing  that  goods  are  safely  dispatched,  check¬ 
ing  transportation  charges,  and  developing  lower  costs 
through  improved  methods  of  distribution. 

In  some  companies  the  traffic  department’s  functions 
are  expanded  to  include  supervision  of  the  shipping 
department  and  in  some  cases  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  company- 
owned  transportation  facilities.  In  most  companies 
the  traffic  manager  has  certain  admisistrative  duties 
and  certain  cooperative  relationships  with  other  de¬ 
partmental  executives  such  as  sales,  purchasing,  pro¬ 
duction,  etc. 

Case-history  outlines  of  the  functions  performed  in 
the  traffic  departments  of  seven  companies  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  report.  These  include  manufacturers  of 
both  consumer  and  industrial  goods,  and  a  limited-price 
variety  chain.  One  section  of  the  Bureau’s  report 
discusses  the  internal  Organization  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  companies ;  another  is  concerned 
with  the  measurement  of  the  traffic  department’s  per¬ 
formance.  Specific  accomplishments  of  individual  traf¬ 
fic  departments  are  cited.  In  the  appendix  to  the  re¬ 
port  there  is  a  detailed  listing,  in  the  nature  of  a 
composite  picture,  of  the  activities  of  the  24  reporting 
traffic  managers. 

A  final  section  of  the  report  deals  with  considerations 
affecting  the  installation  of  a  traffic  department.  The 
size  of  a  company’s  transportation  bill  is  a  major 
factor.  Several  contributors  suggested  a  survey  to 
show  potential  savings  which  efficient  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  will  bring.  Convincing  proof  may  consist  of 
savings  achieved  through  traffic  management  by  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  or  similar  industries.  Copies  of 
“Functions  of  the  Traffic  Manager”  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  New  York, 
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MEETING  THE  DEMAND 


FOR  CROWN  CANS  . . 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

said  f.o.h.  Philadeiphia,  Bidtimore, 
St.,  horns,  Houston,  Madison  mut 
other  selected  points. 


USERS  of  cans  need  dependable  service.  And  Crown 
Can  is  making  sure  that  they  get  it.  Although  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  for  Crown  Cans  has  resulted  from  this 
company’s  methods  of  doing  business,  adequate  plant 
capacity  has  been  provided  to  meet  all  commitments  for 
this  season.  Production  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  Crown  Can  Plants  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  can-making  machinery. 

Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you  many  advantages.  A 
representative  will  give  you  details  without  obligation. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  8,  1937 — Green:  Pack  over. 
Yield  very  disappointing. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  9,  1937 — Green:  Spring 
crop  only  about  50  per  cent  of  our  anticipated  pack. 
Fall  plantings  up  to  a  good  stand  but  needing  rain  very 
badly.  If  v^^e  do  not  get  rain  in  the  next  few  days,  fall 
crop  will  be  very  short  also. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  7,  1937 — Crop  is  finished. 

CORN 

VINTON,  IOWA,  August  9,  1937 — An  lowa-Nebrasks 
survey  indicates  a  short  pack  of  yellow  sweet,  disap¬ 
pointing  yields  being  reported  from  all  but  few  loca¬ 
tions,  and  especially  from  Western  and  Southwestern 
Iowa.  The  average  yield  might  be  put  at  one  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre,  with  many  canners  fearing  they  may 
not  be  able  to  make  full  deliveries  against  future  con¬ 
tracts.  Minnesota  conditions  seem  to  be  somewhat 
better,  with  an  average  crop  still  being  generally  fore¬ 
cast,  though  in  a  few  locations  it  is  estimated  as  low  as 
75  per  cent.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  Minnesota 
canners  are  oversold  in  Bantam  and  certainly  none  of 
them  are  taking  on  additional  business.  A  survey  was 
made  of  middle-western  corn  acreage  and  future  sales 
last  week,  including  all  of  Illinois  and  about  half  of 
Iowa  and  Indiana,  which  shows  future  sales  totaling 
100  per  cent  of  the  ten  year  average  pack  from  the 
indicated  acreage. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  9,  1937 — Sugar:  Acreage 
about  the  same.  Too  wet  to  work  properly ;  we  think 
about  10  per  cent  of  acreage  flooded  which  will  not 
produce  any  crop.  We  estimate  a  crop  70  per  cent 
of  normal.  Because  of  higher  labor  prices  and  lower 
selling  prices  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  even  the  cost 
of  packing. 

SPRING  VALLEY,  OHIO,  August  5,  1937 — Sweet:  Need 
rain  badly ;  firing  considerably.  Acreage  normal. 
Yield  depends  upon  rainfall  from  now  on.  With  plenty 
of  rain  would  say  75  to  80  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

FAWN  GROVE,  PA.,  August  10,  1937 — We  have  started 
canning  Golden  Bantam.  Crops  look  very  good  in  this 
section  and  we  shall  begin  on  White  Shoepeg  in  a  few 
days.  Opened  our  factory  August  3rd,  the  earliest  we 
have  begun  operations  in  years. 

TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  8,  1937 — All  indications 
point  to  normal  crop  on  greatly  reduced  acreage. 

HARRISON,  ARK.,  August  9,  1937 — ^Very  good  quality 
and  the  crop  looks  good.  Acreage  is  light  over  this 


country  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  lighter  than  was 
the  forecast  at  first.  Dry  hot  weather  is  in  progress 
now  and  that  means  that  the  early  and  late  pickings 
will  about  constitute  the  pack,  thus  omitting  the  middle 
and  heavy  pickings.  It  is  hot  and  dry  enough  for  the 
tomatoes  to  blast  and  the  blooms  dry  up  and  do  not 
produce  fruit,  hence  the  volume  is  not  in  the  making. 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  8,  1937 — Acreage  about  45  per 
cent  of  normal ;  prospective  yield  100  per  cent  on  acre¬ 
age  planted.  All  crops  except  Green  Beans  above  the 
average  in  this  section.  Hot  and  dry  today,  which  will 
damage  canning  crops,  unless  we  get  relief  at  once. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  9,  1937 — Fully  80  per  cent 
of  our  crop  was  destroyed  by  floods  here  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  early  July.  We  will  have  a  very  light 
pack  as  practically  all  of  our  contracted  acreage  was 
destroyed  by  floods. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  August  9,  1937 — Looks  better 
than  last  year.  Believe  crop  condition  is  fully  100  per 
cent  normal.  However,  we  have  20  per  cent  acreage 
reduction  over  last  year,  and  35  per  cent  acreage  re¬ 
duction  over  1935,  so  expect  only  a  normal  pack. 

MIDDLETOWN,  IND.,  August  9,  1937 — Crop  100  per 
cent  normal. 

WHITE  PLIANS,  KY.,  August  5,  1937 — Just  beginning 
packing.  Have  normal  acreage.  Prospect  now  is  for 
a  normal  pack.  Quality  good,  although  there  is  some 
blight. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  7,  1937 — Condition  about 
70  per  cent. 

HILLSBORO, MD.,  August  9,  1937 — Our  acreage  in  this 
section  not  over  60  per  cent.  Our  trouble  is  getting  a 
stand ;  too  much  rain.  Over  60  per  cent  not  fruited  as 
yet.  Will  have  to  have  late  season  to  average  60  per 
cent  crop. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  10,  1937 — Crop  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Anticipate  normal  crop  on  75  per  cent  normal 
acreage,  i.e.  about  35,000  acres  for  entire  Ozarks. 

GALT,  MO.,  August  9,  1937 — Acreage  50  per  cent; 
prospective  yield  75  per  cent. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  August  6,  1937 — Have  about  a 
normal  acreage  and  something  like  80  to  85  per  cent 
crop  condition  or  prospect.  Canners  in  the  Ozarks 
tried  to  hold  the  market  to  a  reasonable  price  but  due 
to  the  very  low  price  quoted  by  some  of  the  other 
territories,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  favorable  weather  conditions  but  some  complaint 
about  the  blight,  grasshoppers  and  some  dry  rot. 
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CUTCOSTS-DotheJobQUICKER! 

HANSEN  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 

Easily  Does  the  Work  of  5  People  JK 


Yes  Siree!  You  can  bring  oper- 
ing  costs  way  down  low  — because  ^ 
this  filler  is  ideal  for  tomatoes,  ^ 
beets,  beans,  also  for  a  large  variety  p 
of  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Has  E 
adjustable  filler  hopper — gravity  j 

does  95%  of  the  work.  Stainless 
steel  recesseil  bowl,  easily  removed  and 
changed  for  various  sizes  of  cans.  Capa¬ 
city  70  cans  and  up  per  minute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  products.  W^rite  for  catalog. 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Intermountain  Representative : 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  BldK.,  O^den,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 

Tri-State  Representative : 

Wm.  T,  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware 


HANSEN 


Canning  Machinery  Corp 

Cedarburg,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  hy  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  3uC  Cutter 
(helow)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton -of - 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-hearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Corn  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 


Westminster,  Maryland 
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SODUS,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1937 — Crop  looks  to  be  in 
splendid  condition  and  although  this  crop  is  new  in  this 
territory,  our  fields  are  on  a  par  with  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  vines  are  healthy  and  strong  and  have 
good  color.  Fruit  is  setting  well. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1937 — Plenty  of  vines  but 
tomatoes  not  very  heavy. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  August  8,  1937 — Cucumbers:  Normal 
yield  from  normal  acreage.  Spinach:  Had  large  pack 
from  an  increased  acreage.  Texas  spinach  selling 
from  this  section  at  60  cents  per  dozen  and  not  moving 
very  good  at  that.  Peaches  50  per  cent  crop.  None 
packed  because  produce  price  is  too  high. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1937 — Apples:  Prospects 
are  for  good  crop.  Cabbage:  very  good  condition. 
Acreage  seems  to  be  somewhat  light. 

• 

CASH  BUDGET  PROCEDURES 
OF  FORTY-FIVE  COMPANIES 

ECENT  developments  have  tended  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  management  of  cash  resources  in 
business.  Many  executives,  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  paying  out  a  higher  portion  of  profits  either  in 
dividends,  taxes,  or  both,  have  gained  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  cash  budget. 

The  special  timeliness  of  this  subject  led  the  Policy¬ 
holders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  practices 
followed  by  45  companies  in  budgeting  their  cash  re¬ 
quirements.  The  results  of  the  investigation  have  been 
published  in  a  report  entitled:  The  Cash  Budget. 

The  cash  budget  is  utilized  primarily  as  a  guide  to 
major  financial  policies  and  as  a  basis  for  carrying 
out  the  financial  program.  The  Bureau’s  report  cites 
specific  methods  of  utilizing  the  cash  budget  as  reported 
by  the  45  concerns  contributing  to  the  survey.  Twenty 
industries  are  represented.  The  report  also  discusses 
the  scope  of  budget  activities  and  outlines  the  sources 
used  in  the  preparation  of  cash  forecasts. 

The  majority  of  contributing  companies  provide  for 
both  a  short-term  and  a  long-term  forecast  of  their 
financial  positions.  However,  in  most  cases  these  are 
combined  in  the  one  cash  budget  program.  A  cash 
budget  period  of  one  year  or  more  is  used  by  about 
half  of  the  concerns  included  in  the  survey,  the  other 
half  having  shorter  periods. 

Three  general  methods  of  forcasting  cash  are  used 
by  the  contributing  companies.  These  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as :  ( 1 )  the  receipts  and  disbursements  method ; 
(2)  the  adjusted  income  method;  and  (3)  the  working 
capital  differentials  method. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  difference  in  the  forecasting  procedure  by  large 
and  small  companies.  However,  the  size  of  the  concern 
often  affects  the  degree  of  elaboration  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  cash  budget.  Examples  of  procedure  are 
given  for  both  large  and  small  companies,  illustrating 
each  of  the  three  forecasting  methods  mentioned  above. 

One  section  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  for  forecasts;  another  with  the 


use  of  the  daily  cash  report.  The  appendix  presents  an 
excerpt  from  the  budget  manual  of  one  company  cover¬ 
ing  standard  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  cash 
forecasts.  The  report  is  freely  illustrated  with  budget 
forms  and  records  in  current  use.  Readers  interested 
in  this  subject  may  obtain  copies  of  The  Cash  Budget 
from  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

• 

PHILIPPINE  CANNERY  PROJECTS 

Can  Factory  Planned  to  Supply  Containers  to  Small 
Canneries 

The  National  Development  Company  is  completing 
organization  plans  for  a  subsidiary  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Food  Products  Corporation,  which  will 
have  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  be  paid  in 
as  required,  according  to  the  American  trade  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Manila.  The  first  step  will  be  a  can  factory 
in  Illoilo  to  supply  cans  to  small  canneries  throughout 
the  Islands.  Specifications  and  quotations  have  been 
received  from  several  American  manufacturers  of  can¬ 
making  machinery  who  are  represented  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  factory  will  have  a  capacity  of  250  small 
cans  per  minute. 

Canneries  to  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  will 
put  up  fish,  fruits,  vegetables  and  possibly  meat.  Al¬ 
though  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  only  a 
very  limited  way  and  are  expensive  even  when  they  are 
in  season,  the  executives  of  the  National  Dvelopment 
Company  believe  that  canneries  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  preserving  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  liked  by  the  Filipinos  and  are  produced  in 
in  such  quantities  in  certain  districts  that  they  are  to 
a  large  extent  wasted  because  facilities  for  preserva¬ 
tion  and  transportation  are  lacking.  The  fish  that  will 
receive  the  most  attention  from  the  canneries  is  not 
such  deep-sea  fish  as  tuna  or  lapulapu,  but  fish  known 
as  milkfish,  which  is  found  in  ponds  at  a  number  of 
places  throughout  the  Islands  and  is  a  popular  article 
of  diet.  The  practicability  of  canning  meat  has  not 
been  decided.  The  Filipino  taste  is  for  fresh  meat,  and 
unless  taste  can  be  changed  there  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  of  demand  for  canned  corned  beef. 


THE  MOBILE  BAY  CANNING  COMPANY  has  just  been 
formed  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  which  will  take  over 
the  sea  food  canning  plant  that  has  been  operated  by 
A.  H.  Daughdrill  for  several  years.  The  new  company 
is  incorporated  for  $10,000  and  it  is  composed  of  Willie 
Martin,  President;  R.  D.  Bridges,  Secretary,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Butte,  Manager.  Martin  and  Bridges  are  in  the  ice 
manufacturing  business  in  Mobile,  and  Butte  has  been 
manager  of  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Company, 
of  Bayou  La  Batre,  for  a  number  of  years  and  before 
that  he  operated  a  sea  food  canning  plant  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  hence  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sea 
food  canning  game.  The  plant  has  started  operation 
and  will  be  under  government  inspection,  thus  being 
able  to  turn  out  Federal  certified  products.  Their  brand 
is  “Qual-Pak,”  which  they  will  strive  at  all  times  to 
make  it  a  quality  pack  in  every  respect. 
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Robins  Improved  Strinsless 
Bean  Cutter 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment  • 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


P  Chisholm-Ryder'  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Pea&  Bean  Washer  gtrinsless  Bean  Presrader 

Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


EAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CD. 

”  I  M  C.  ■ 

Herman  Eamse ,  Pres’f. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  fS^S-fS-PG 


Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  - 
for  the  minimum  cost. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


liANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incoiporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WALSH-HEALY  ACT 

By  F.  M.  Shook 

HE  WALSH-HEALY  Act  regulates  the  hours  of 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  sold  to 
any  of  the  government  purchasing  agencies  and 
applies  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $10,000  or  over. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  the  Department  of  Labor  advised  that  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act,  however,  does  not  apply  on  goods 
manufactured  prior  to  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
bids,  except  as  to  the  handling  and  shipping  of  such 
products. 

The  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  submitted  the 
following  question  to  the  Departments  of  Labor :  “If  a 
canner  is  awarded  a  bid  to  the  government  amounting 
to  $10,000  or  over  could  he  operate  eight  hours  a  day 
on  the  government  bid  and  then  operate  the  excess 
hours  over  8  on  commercial  orders  without  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act?” 

The  Department  of  Labor  advised  that  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act  would  apply  on  his  entire  operations  for  the 
week  in  which  he  packed  government  orders,  even 
though  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  packing  for  com¬ 
mercial  trade. 

This  means  then  that  if  a  canner  is  packing  a  govern¬ 
ment  order  after  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  bid  he 
must  comply  with  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  by  paying 
wages  of  1Y>  the  regular  wages  for  all  the  time 
worked  over  eight  hours  per  day  or  forty  hours  a  week 
during  any  week  in  which  he  has  been  packing  on  the 
government  order 

Under  this  ruling  a  week  consists  of  seven  days  from 
the  day  on  which  he  begins  packing  the  government 
order,  and  would  not  necessarily  conform  to  his  regular 
payroll  week.  As  an  illustration,  if  you  begin  packing 
a  government  order  on  Thursday  you  would  be  under 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  until  the  following  Wednesday 
night. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  already  been 
given  a  ruling  stating  that  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  applies 
on  orders  of  $10,000  or  over  to  a  dealer  or  broker, 
even  though  the  dealer  or  broker  may  split  the  $10,000 
order  among  two  or  more  canners. 

LICENSING  OF  FRUIT  JUICES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

OME  years  ago  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  enacted 
a  law  requiring  that  still  beverages  on  sale  in  the 
state  be  registered  with  the  state  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  fixed  an  annual  registration  fee  of 
$50.00.  Such  registration  expires  one  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance  unless  renewed  by  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $50.00. 

This  law  has  never  been  enforced  with  reference  to 
fruit  juices  as  there  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  applicable  to  them.  Recently  the 
law  has  been  amended  so  as  to  require  the  registration 
of  all  fruit  juices  except  apple  juice  and  grape  juice. 

Copies  of  a  form  on  which  to  make  application  for 
registration  may  be  obtained  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  Harrisburg,  Pensyl- 
vania. 


SURE  METHODS  TO  REDUCE  LOSSES 
FROM  DENTED  CANS 

ANNERS,  brokers,  grocers,  warehousemen,  and 
carriers  request  the  efforts  and  support  of  all 
their  employees  in  reducing  loses  from  dented 

cans: 

The  results  desired  are  possible  only  if  you  do  your 
share. 

1.  Drops  mean  dents — prevent  them. 

2.  Prevent  damage — handle  boxes  as  you  do  cans. 

3.  Prevent  shifting — stow  boxes  in  cars  like  cans 
in  boxes. 

4.  Prevent  damage — in  the  box,  on  the  truck,  in 
the  car. 

5.  Snug  packing  in  adequate  containers.  Careful 
handling.  Proper  stowing  in  car.  Safe  transport — 
attractive,  undented  cans  ready  for  retailing. 

A.  Containers  must  get  the  merchandise  not  only 
to  the  wholesaler  but  also  to  the  retailer  in  perfect 
condition.  Dents  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the 
can  and  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  sales.  Con¬ 
tainers,  therefore,  must  comply  with  requirements  of 
the  carriers  and  should  further  provide  a  margin  of 
safety  or  additional  strength  to  offset  unusual  handling. 

B.  To  insure  the  snug  fitting  of  cans,  frequently 
check  the  size  of  the  container  to  determine  that  it  is 
not  oversize.  Flaps  must  meet  on  both  sides  of  con¬ 
tainers,  otherwise  the  box  is  mis-shaped.  Failure  to 
watch  these  two  important  factors  is  likely  to  result 
in  loose  pack  and  serious  damage. 

C.  Reduce  pressure  of  merchandise  while  in  transit 
by  not  loading  to  ceiling  of  car  and  then  working  down 
to  the  doorway.  Such  loads  often  are  damaged.  Plan 
load  in  advance  to  insure  an  even  or  level-top  load 
throughout  car.  If  you  miscalculated,  be  sure  to  break 
down  the  load. 

D.  To  prevent  shifting  of  containers,  load  very 
compactly  in  car.  Loose  space  between  boxes  must 
be  absolutely  avoided. 

E.  In  loading  where  practicable  keep  each  size  of 
container  together.  Place  separators  of  one  or  more 
thickness  of  fibreboard  between  different  sizes  to  pro¬ 
tect  sides  of  cartons  from  edges  of  cartons  in  next 
stack.  If  this  is  not  done,  sides  of  containers  may  be 
creased  with  serious  denting  of  contents. 

F.  Cover  floor  racks  of  refrigerator  cars  with  waste 
fibreboard  material.  This  will  insure  a  smooth  and 
even  surface.  Also  cover  door  posts  with  heavy  paper 
if  they  protrude,  and  step  back  cases  so  they  will  not 
shift  against  door  posts. 

G.  If  loading  box  car,  additional  protection  from 
rain  may  be  afforded  by  folding  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  and  tacking  it  inside  of  car  from  top  to  bottom 
of  door  posts  and  on  threshold.  (Carrier  serving  your 
plant  will  show  you  how  to  weather-proof  doors.) 

H.  Do  not  handle  containers  of  canned  goods  as 
though  they  contained  concrete  or  iron.  Do  not  pitch 
containers  but  set  them  down  carefully.  Keep  canned 
goods  containers  away  from  oil  and  greasy  substance. 

I.  Don’t  pile  containers  so  high  in  cannery  or  ware¬ 
house  that  they  become  seriously  weakened  before 
shipment. 
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J.  Store  fibre  containers  in  a  dry  place, 
weakens  them. 


Moisture 


K.  A  free  copy  of  a  19-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
showing  how  cars  should  be  prepared  and  canned 
goods  loaded,  can  be  obtained  from  Operating-Trans¬ 
portation  Division,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  from  railroad 
serving  your  plant.  Ask  for  “Recommended  Methods 
for  Loading  Commodities  in  Fibre  Containers  in  Car¬ 
load  Lots.” 


The  above  is  the  wording  from  a  poster  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by: 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
GO  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Prevention  of  Loss  and  Damage, 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  59  E.  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Bulletin  No.  466. 


CABBAGE  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

By  Ray  Hutson 

Dept,  of  Entomology,  Michigan  State  College 

The  cabbage  insects  causing  most  troubles  in 
Michigan  are  cabbage  maggot,  cabbage  worm  and 
cabbage  aphis. 


Tar  (not  asphalt)  paper  collars  have  been  used  for 
a  long  time  rather  successfully  against  cabbage  mag¬ 
got.  Such  collars  consist  of  a  square  or  circular  piece 
of  tar  paper  fitted  about  the  plant  at  the  ground  level. 
The  collars  have  a  hole  in  the  center  and  a  slit  to  the 
edge  which  enables  a  workmen  to  apply  them  rapidly. 
One  man  can  put  on  the  collars  about  as  fast  as  two 
men  can  set  out  plants.  These  collars  when  properly 
applied  and  pressed  down  upon  the  ground  are  very 
satisfactory  and  require  but  one  application. 


Cabbage  worms  can  be  killed  by  applications  of  10  per 
cent  arsenical  dust  prior  to  the  time  heads  set.  After 
the  heads  set  it  will  be  less  dangerous  to  use  a  derris 
dust  containing  at  least  .5  per  cent  rotenone.  Stabilize 
or  activated  pyrethrum  dusts  may  also  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Derris  or  pyrethrum  sprays  may  be  used 
with  a  power  sprayer,  but  hand  sprayers  are  worthless 
for  cabbage  worm.  Derris  or  pyrethrum  at  the  rate 
of  25-35  pounds  of  dust  or  a  liquid  spray  of  Derris  or 
pyrethrum  at  the  recommended  strength  will  kill  cab¬ 
bage  worms  very  satisfactorily. 


Cabbage  aphis  are  controlled  best  by  use  of  nicotine 
dust.  A  power  duster  is  the  most  efficient  but  a  good 
job  can  be  done  with  a  hand  duster.  If  a  trailer  of 
cheesecloth  about  a  rod  wide  and  2  rods  long  is  attached 
to  a  bamboo  pole  and  dragged  along  behind  the  kill 
will  be  much  better.  4  per  cent  nicotine  dust  is  best. 
A  self  mixing  duster  may  be  used  or  the  dust  mixed  in 
an  empty  drum  or  barrel.  The  dust  should  be  fresh. 


King  Fillers  for 
Tomato  Juice 


You  can  eliminate  all  waste  in  handling 
liquids  which  have  a  tendency  to  foam,  and 
secure  an  accurate  fill  on  all  cans.  Positive 
inaction — no  leakage — high  speed— no-can- 
no-flll  control. 

MODEL  A  12-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  120  cans  per  minute,  8  oz.  to  No.  2^  cans  or  glass. 

MODELS  16-STATION  KING  FILLER 

Up  to  175  cans  per  minute.  8  oz.  to  No.  2^  cans  or  glass. 

MODEL  C  8-STATION  KINt;  FILLER 

Up  to  40  cans  per  minute  on  No.  10— handles  No.  1  to 
No  10. 

KING  ROTARY  GRAVITY  LIQUID  FILLER 

For  all  sizes  or  shape  bottles  or  cans— high  speed  16  station. 

Write  for  CRCO-King  Bulletin  K-l 


Compani/,  Incorporated 
NtUGRHR  FRLLS,  N.¥. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDLANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leayitt  &  Co. 
Oi^en,  Utah 

Acme  Fonndry  &  Machine  Co. 
^ringfleld.  Mo. 
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^GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

H.  RAE  SIMONSON  is  erecting  a  preserve  canning  fac¬ 
tory  at  6256  Cherry  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  California. 

• 

IN  ANNUAL  MEETING  RECENTLY,  the  Tripoli  Canning 
Company,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  elected  William  Ambrose, 
President;  W.  H.  Krueger,  Vice-President;  H.  W. 
Neverman,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  A.  W.  Buechele, 

R.  W.  Rettig  and  C.  L.  McCumber,  Directors. 

• 

A.  HERSCHEL  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  granted  a 
permit  from  the  State  Corporation  Commissioner  to 
sell  stock.  It  is  capitalized  at  $145,683,  with  A. 
Herschel,  of  San  Francisco,  President,  and  Sam  Rosen¬ 
thal,  of  Stockton,  Secretary. 

• 

w.  R.  WARD  of  Seneca,  Missouri,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  packing  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks 
and  Texas,  will  superintend  operations  of  the  North 
Missouri  Canning  Company  at  Galt,  Missouri. 

• 

GEORGE  L.  BARNEY  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Custom  House  Packing  Corporation,  Monterey,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  concern  is  a  large  packer  of  sardines. 

• 

CRAMPTON  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Celiiia,  Ohio,  may  build  a 
cannery  at  Churubusco,  Indiana,  next  year  for  pickles, 
spinach,  corn  and  tomatoes,  it  is  reported. 

• 

BERT  MC  DOWELL,  wholesale  grocers  of  Sacramento, 
California,  has  opened  a  branch  at  Bedding,  California. 

• 

LONE  PALM  PRESERVING  COMPANY,  Palma  Sola, 
Florida,  packers  of  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices  has 
enlarged  its  plant,  added  new  equipment  and  increased 
storage  space. 

• 

DESERT  CITRUS  PRODUCTS  Association  will  erect  a 
citrus  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant  at  Yuba, 
Arizona,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000. 

• 

H.  j.  HEINZ  COMPANY  will  build  a  two  story  steel  and 
concrete  office  building  and  warehouse  at  Los  Angeles. 

BULGARIA  DEVELOPING  CANNING  BUSINESS 

ANNED  tomatoes,  peeled  and  in  tins  containing 
tomato  sauce,  in  the  form  demanded  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  are  now  being  prepared  for  export 
from  Bulgaria  to  England,  according  to  the  American 
Consul  at  Sofia.  In  1936  some  2,000  cases  of  such 
tomatoes  were  exported.  It  is  now  announced  that 
London  importers  have  ordered  some  50,000  cases. 
Each  case  contains  24  tins  of  3  pounds. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  export  of 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  raspberries 
and  others,  in  the  form  of  pulp,  in  a  semi-preserved 
state,  which  is  more  adapted  to  subsequent  commercial 
treatment.  Exports  of  strawberry  pulp  have  so  far 
proved  a  successful  experiment,  the  quantity  exported 
having  increased  from  270  tons  in  1935  to  1,850  tons 
in  1936  and  over  3,000  tons  in  1937.  Peach  pulp  is 
now  in  preparation  and  the  first  exports  will  take  place 
in  a  few  weeks, 


BIDDLE  HELPED  SMALL  NVHOLESALERS? 

UCH  has  been  said  in  news  stories  concerning 
an  alleged  inconsistency  in  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  law  and  its  reaction  against  the  “small” 
business  men  which  it  was  designed  to  aid,  in  that 
Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  claimed  to  be  serving  small 
wholesale  grocers.  The  list  of  grocery  industry  clients 
filed  as  part  of  the  record  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  hearing  on  the  complaint  in  this  case  contained 
the  names  of  some  830  firms  in  the  grocery  industry. 

A  check  of  these  names  against  the  current  Thomas 
Grocery  Register  shows  that  77  clients  are  not  listed 
in  the  1936,  or  latest  register,  which  may  mean  an 
ommission,  or  that  they  are  new  firms,  or  they  are  not 
in  the  grocery  industry. 

Of  the  remaining  753  firms  in  the  grocery  industry 
77  or  10.2  per  cent  are  rated  with  a  capital  of  “Over 
$  1,000,000”;  70  or  9.3  per  cent  are  rated  with  “Over 
$500,000” ;  101  or  13.4  per  cent  with  “Over  $300,000” ; 
247  or  32.8  per  cent  with  “Over  $100,000” ;  110  or  14.6 
per  cent  with  “Over  $50,000” ;  58  or  7.7  per  cent  with 
“Over  $25,000” ;  20  or  2.6  per  cent  “Over  $10,000”  4  or 
i/o  per  cent  “Over  $5,000”;  1  “Over  $2,500”;  and  1 
broker.  There  are  also  64  which  Thomas  lists  with  an 
“X”  rating,  which  means  that  no  information  could 
be  obtained  on  which  to  base  a  capital  invested  rating. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  495  clients  of 
Biddle,  or  65.7  per  cent  have  a  rating  of  capital  above 
$100,000 — fairly  good  sized  firms.  Several  of  the 
larger  corporate  chains  are  in  the  10.2  per  cent  rated 
above  a  million.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  listed 
grocery  clients  really  fall  within  the  class  of  “small 
wholesalers”. 

• 

FIBER  BOX  SIMPLIFICATION 

Revised  List  of  Recommended  Sizes  Is  Sent  Out  for 
Approval 

A  PROPOSED  revision  of  the  Simplified  Practice 
Recommendation  for  corrugated  and  fiber 
boxes  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Simplified  Practice  Division  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  box  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  users  for  their  approval.  This  revision 
includes  recommended  inside  dimensions  of  boxes,  based 
on  arrangement  of  cans  in  the  box,  for  the  21  recom¬ 
mended  sizes  of  cans  recently  adopted  by  the  canning 
industry  and  distributors.  Adoption  of  a  revised  box 
list  will  thus  keep  the  schedule  of  box  sizes  in  line 
with  the  recommended  can  sizes. 

The  simplification  program  for  boxes,  like  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  cans,  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  its  success 
depends  wholly  on  the  cooperation  of  those  concerned, 
both  producers  and  users.  The  canners  who  signify 
their  acceptance  are  not  bound  to  the  purchase  and 
use  of  only  the  recommended  box  sizes,  for  obviously 
there  will  be  occasions  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
purchase  boxes  of  sizes  other  than  those  included  in 
the  list.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  no  regu¬ 
latory  powers  with  respect  to  these  simplified  practice 
programs,  and  its  service  is  chiefly  as  an  agency  to 
insure  adequate  consideration  of  the  needs  of  all  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  recommendations  agreed  upon. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


SEEK  PROTECTION  ON  WINTER  SHIPMENTS 

CANNERS  and  their  distributors  as  well  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  movement  currently  under  way  to 
secure  more  protective  service  covering  less-car- 
load  shipments  of  canned  foods  and  other  food  products 
during  the  winter  season.  A  request  for  a  study  of 
this  subject  has  already  been  filed  with  the  Less  Car¬ 
load  Committee  of  the  Atlantic  States  Regional  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  it  is  understood. 

Losses  sustained  by  food  products  shipments  through 
exposure  to  freezing  weather  have  increased  materially 
in  recent  years.  During  1936,  it  is  reported,  freight 
claims  arising  from  cold-weather  damage  increased 
some  70  per  cent  with  the  rail  carriers.  Canned  foods 
and  other  food  products  would  be  included  in  this 
category,  although  data  on  the  percentage  increase  in 
loss  and  damage  claims  affecting  food  products  alone 
are  lacking. 

Winter  shipments  of  canned  foods  in  l.c.l.  quantities 
under  present  conditions  present  a  considerable  hazard. 
Unless  special  precautions  are  taken  by  the  rail  car¬ 
rier,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  dry  refrigerator  cars, 
with  vents  and  plugs  closed,  shimpents  have  little 
chance  of  arriving  unscathed  at  destination  if  freezing 
weather  is  encountered  en  route.  Canned  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  and  similar  canned  foods  products,  as 
well  as  most  food  products  packed  in  glass,  have  been 
the  principal  items  affected  by  loss  and  damage  claims 
arising  from  freezing. 

While  the  move  for  more  adequate  protection  to  ship¬ 
ments  is  just  getting  under  way,  it  is  expected  that 
organized  groups  both  in  the  canning  and  wholesale 
grocery  trades,  as  well  as  the  chains,  will  get  behind 
the  drive.  Interest  in  traffic  matters  of  this  nature 
has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  success  attend¬ 
ing  the  industry’s  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  losses 
to  canned  foods  in  shipment  because  of  improper  pack¬ 
ing  or  handling,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  the  current  drive 
to  diminish  winter  shipping  losses  is  likewise  promis¬ 
ing  of  productive  results.  The  matter  is  expected  to 
prove  of  particular  interest  to  the  smaller  canners, 
located  in  rural  areas,  where  shipping  facilities  during 
the  winter  months  are  not  of  the  best,  and  where  most 
l.c.l.  shipments  that  go  out  by  rail  represent  a  definite 
gamble  under  current  conditions. 


A.G.  M.A.  MAKING  LABOR  SURVEY 

COMPREHENSIVE  data  bearing  upon  wage  lev¬ 
els,  conditions  of  employment,  and  other  labor 
matters  is  being  compiled  by  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  to  form  the  basis 
for  future  negotiations  with  employes  in  that  industry, 
it  is  indicated  by  recent  announcement  by  Paul  S.  Wil¬ 
lis,  AGMA  president. 

Members  of  the  manufacturers’  association,through 
questionnaires,  are  being  asked  to  furnish  their  associa¬ 
tion  headquarters  with  data  on  rates  of  pay,  whether 
employes  are  paid  on  an  hourly,  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
how  their  wage  scale  compares  with  those  paid  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  lines  in  the  same  locality,  vacation  pol¬ 
icies,  child  labor,  etc.  The  manufacturers  are  also  being 
requested  to  inform  their  association  headquarters  on 
the  operation  of  any  employer-employee  relation  pro¬ 
grams  and  whether  or  not  collective  bargaining  is  prac¬ 
ticed  at  member-manufacturers’  factories. 

The  current  survey,  Mr.  Willis  said,  is  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  of  its  type  ever  attempted  by  AGMA.  Its  main 
objective,  he  added,  it  to  give  the  association  com¬ 
plete  data  on  industry  wage  and  hour  conditions  in  the 
event  of  passage  of  the  Black-Connery  Bill.  Likewise, 
he  said,  the  survey  will  reveal  the  circumstances  of 
workers  employed  at  the  same  type  of  work  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  furnish  backward  employ¬ 
ers  with  an  idea  of  how  their  more  progressive  com¬ 
petitors  treat  their  personnel. 

“I  want  to  emphasize”,  Mr.  Willis  said,  “that  there 
is  nothing  destructive  in  this  survey.  One  of  its  main 
purposes  it  to  call  the  attention  of  reactionary  employ¬ 
ers  to  the  forward  steps  taken  by  others  in  their  own 
field. 

“The  need  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  conditions 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  one  in 
the  industry  can  turn  to  complete  statistics  showing 
average  rates  of  pay,  the  average  hours  worker,  or 
whether  vacations  and  other  concessions  have  been 
granted  generally  in  the  last  few  months  by  food 
manufacturers.  I  have  an  idea  that  conditions  are 
well  above  average  in  this  industry,  and  my  conversa¬ 
tions  with  scores  of  manufacturers  seem  to  bear  this 
out.  However,  I  have  no  proof  at  present.” 
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We  have  just 

Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  .  published  four 

now  it  is  your  greatest  safeguard.  circulars 

describing  sweet 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  sell-  corn  hybrids, 

ing  seeds.  We  have  graded  and  selected,  re-  Write  for  your 

graded  and  reselected,  colors  and  shapes  and  copies  today. 
flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  particular 
canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford  ...  Connecticut 

Branches  and  shipping  points; 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas,  Basin,  Wyo.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.  and  others. 


S  B  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 
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THE  1937  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  28th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  MATTERS 

Questions  and  Answers 

From  the  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  another  service  to  its  readers,  the  Canning  Trade  each 
week  will  give  authoritative  answers  to  questions  on  the 
Social  Security  law.  By  special  arrangement  with  Luther 
Becker,  Manager  of  the  Social  Security  Board  office  at 
300  Court  Square  Building  in  Baltimore,  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Board  has  consented  to  pass  on  the  accuracy  of  answers 
to  questions  on  Social  Security,  which  may  be  asked  by  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  and  others,  through  the  Canning  Trade. 
Address  inquires  to  The  Editor,  the  Canning  Trade  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore.  Answers  will  be  given  here  in  the 
order  in  which  the  questions  are  received.  This  is  an 
informational  service  and  is  not  legal  advice  or  service. 
In  keeping  with  Social  Security  Board  policy  names  will 
not  be  published. 

Editor. 


QUESTION — We  have  a  man  drawing  $3,000  per  year 
from  one  corporation  and  $4,000  per  year  from  another.  Is 
each  of  these  companies  supposed  to  collect  Social  Security  tax 
on  $3,000  annually  or  does  the  individual  pay  on  only  $3,000  in 
total,  and  if  so  should  the  tax  be  collected  by  one  company  or 
divided  between  the  two? 

ANSWER — If  the  employee  in  question  is  engaged  in 
covered  employment,  is  working  for  two  different  corporations, 
drawing  $3,000  in  salary  from  one,  and  $4,000  in  salary  from 
the  other,  each  employer  is  required,  under  Title  VIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  deduct  one  per  cent  of  the  employee’s 
salary  up  to  $3,000  and  pay  an  equal  amount  in  taxes  out  of 
his  own  pocket  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  other 
words,  this  employee  would  be  credited  with  $6,000 — $3,000  from 
each  employer  annually. 

QUESTION — I  am  in  business  with  another  partner. 
Will  we  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
at  65? 

ANSWER — No.  Partners  are  self-employed,  and  as 
such  are  not  eligible  for  old-age  benefits.  You  can  get  a  specific 
ruling  on  your  particular  case  from  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

QUESTION — What  must  a  person  do  in  order  to  qualify 
for  old-age  benefits? 

ANSWER — There  are  three  requirements  in  the  Act. 
(1)  You  must  be  at  least  65  years  old;  (2)  you  must  have 
earned  not  less  than  $2,000  total  wages  from  covered  employ¬ 
ment  after  December  31,  1936,  and  before  the  age  of  65;  (3)  you 
must  have  received  wages  from  employment  on  some  day  in 
each  of  five  calendar  years  after  December  31,  1936,  and  before 
the  age  of  65. 

QUESTION — If  my  total  wages  are  $62,100,  what  will 
my  monthly  Federal  old-age  retirement  benefit  be? 

ANSWER — The  amount  of  your  monthly  old-age  retire¬ 
ment  benefit  will  be  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  first  $3,000, 
plus  one-twelfth  per  cent  of  $42,000,  plus  one-twenty-fourth  per 


cent  of  the  remaining  $17,100. 

1/2  of  1  per  cent  of  $  3,000 . $15.00 

1/12  per  cent  of  42,000 .  35,00 

1/24  per  cent  of  17,100 .  7.12 


TOTAL . $57.12 


Your  monthly  Federal  old-age  retirement  benefit  will  be  $57.12. 


QUESTION — I  have  a  contract  with  a  canning  company 
to  furnish  tomatoes  during  the  canning  season.  I  will  hire 
drivers  and  furnish  trucks  to  deliver  the  tomatoes  to  the  can¬ 
ning  company  from  my  farm.  Are  these  truck  drivers  required 
to  get  account  numbers  under  the  Social  Security  Act? 

ANSWER — They  are.  Each  should  get  an  account  num¬ 
ber  and  report  it  to  you.  You  are  required  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  deduct  1  per  cent  from  each  employee’s  wages 
when  paid  and  pay  1  per  cent  yourself  as  employer,  and  remit 
it  to  the  Collector  of  internal  Revenue  each  month. 

QUESTION — I  work  only  one  day  a  week  in  the  canning 
trade.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  am  employed  as  a  farmhand. 
Am  I  included  under  provisions  of  old-age  benefits? 

ANSWER — Yes.  One  day’s  work  in  a  year  is  enough 
to  bring  you  in  the  benefit  plan  if  it  is  in  a  covered  employment 
and  is  in  the  employer’s  regular  line  of  business. 

QUESTION — I  am  a  one-man  corporation,  operating  a 
small  fish  cannery.  Why  am  I  not  classified  as  self-employed? 

ANSWER — Every  corporation  is  considered  a  legal  per¬ 
son.  Since  that  is  the  case,  you  work  for  that  legal  person  and 
not  for  yourself. 

QUESTION — My  three  brothers  and  myself  are  in  the  build¬ 
ing  business.  We  own  our  corporation.  We  have  been  told  we 
come  under  the  Social  Security  law  as  employees.  Is  that 
correct? 

ANSWER — It  is.  You  are  employees  of  the  corporation. 
The  fact  that  you  and  your  brothers  own  the  corporation  does 
not  change  your  status  as  employees  of  the  corporation  so  far 
as  the  Social  Security  Act  is  concerned.  The  income  tax  on 
wages  of  employees,  prescribed  in  Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act,  applies  to  the  wages  paid  to  you.  The  corporation  is 
I'equired  to  pay  the  excise  tax  prescribed  in  Title  VIII.  The 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  infor¬ 
mation. 

QUESTION — Is  it  true  that  every  employer  in  the  canning 
business  has  to  report  the  Social  Security  account  number  of 
every  employee  who  has  worked  for  him  since  last  December  31? 
How  am  I  going  to  report  a  number  for  a  man  who  worked  for 
me  three  months  ago,  whose  number  I  do  not  know? 

ANSWER — Each  employer  must  report  not  only  the  name 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  each  person  who  has  worked  for 
him  between  December  31  and  June  30,  but  he  also  must  report 
a  Social  Security  account  number  for  each  employee.  Employ¬ 
ers  must  make  reports  on  Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a.  Copies  of 
these  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  or  from  your  nearest  Social  Security  Board  Field  Office. 
If  an  employee  has  left  your  service  you  should  try  to  learn  his 
number  from  him.  If  you  can  not  learn  his  number  directly 
from  the  employee  you  should  proceed  as  follows:  Get  Form 
SS-5  from  nearest  post  office  or  Social  Security  Board  Field 
Office.  Answer  questions  on  Form  SS-5  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge.  State  reason  for  filing  it,  such  as:  “employee  left 

my  service  on . .  without  filing  application.’’  Sign  with  your 

signature,  followed  by  the  word  “employer.”  Send  completed 
form  to  your  Social  Security  Board  Field  Office.  You  will 
receive  notice  of  the  proper  number  to  use  in  your  report  for 
the  employee. 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  Can-able'*'’ 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  srowing  throush  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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Idaho  Mosaic  Resistant  Refuge 


This  grand  strain — fully  resistant  to  common  mosaic,  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  finest  of  all  the  Refugees.  Just  as  early 
as  Rogers  Stringless  Refugee,  and  in  our  trials  arrives  at  the  packing  stage  fully  10  days  earlier  than  Wisconsin  Refugee. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1937  CROP  DELIVERY. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Unchanged — Deadly  Prices  for  Canners — Labor  Costs 
|-|igher — Growers  Not  to  Deliver  Below  Stated  Price — Killing 
the  Canned  Tomato  Industry — Higher  Prices  on  Canned 
Tomatoes,  and  on  Peas,  Corn  and  Stringless  Beans, 

No  Gamble. 

The  market — There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  buying  of  canned  foods  during  the  past 
week.  Market  prices  have  been  slaughtered  for 
such  unfortunate  canners  as  have  been  compelled  to 
sell.  They  could  have  warehoused  the  goods  and  bor¬ 
rowed  against  the  certificates  enough  to  see  them 
through,  as  many  independent  canners  are  doing,  but 
the  “controlled”  canners  have  little  or  no  say  in  the 
matter,  and  their  financiers,  better  known  as  “buying 
brokers”  are  making  a  harvest.  Canned  tomatoes  No. 
2s,  supposedly  standards,  dropped  to  55c.  Canners  sell¬ 
ing  at  such  prices  may  think  the  goods  are  going  to 
chain  stores  and  wholesale  grocers,  and  some  may  be, 
but  most  of  them  are  taken  in  by  the  buying  brokers, 
less  li/o  per  cent  cash,  and  5  per  cent  brokerage.  Later 
on  these  goods  will  be  used  as  a  club  to  beat  down  any 
attempts  at  price  raises,  as  they  did  all  last  season,  and 
up  to  the  present  time.  And  if  the  quality  is  off  they 
will  prove  a  more  effective  weapon,  as  you  have  seen 
with  canned  peas  this  season. 

The  goods — tomatoes,  corn,  stringless  beans,  cannot 
possibly  be  packed  at  present  selling  prices.  Strikes 
and  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  higher  prices  for 
raw  stock  have  been  general.  Labor  has  been  raised 
from  20c  per  hour  and  less  to  a  minimum  of  25c.  To¬ 
mato  peelers  have  demanded,  and  are  getting,  8c  per 
16-quart  bucket  instead  of  5c  and  6c,  and  free-lance 
tomato  growers  have  banded  together  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  pick  no  tomatoes  for  less  than  15c  per  bas¬ 
ket — and  so  there  will  be  no  glut  this  year.  If  the  crop 
experts  know  what  they  are  talking  about  the  tomato 
crop  will  not  be  such  as  to  need  grower  agreements,  for 
as  you  see  under  this  week’s  Editorial,  they  estimate 
the  tomato  crop  of  the  Tri-States  at  not  over  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  tons  per  acre.  The  statisticians  will  say 
that  three  tons  per  acre  is  about  an  average  crop,  for 
Government  statistics  give  such  figures.  That  repre¬ 
sents  tomato  acreage  of  every  kind,  divided  by  the  total 
yield  in  tons,  and  could  be  gainsaid.  But  no  canner,  and 
no  cannery  grower  ever  figures  on  such  a  low  yield. 
Recall  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Clubs  with  yields  run¬ 
ning  about  20  tons  per  acre.  Canners  and  growers  con¬ 
sider  the  crop  poor  unless  it  averages  at  least  five  tons, 
generally  six  to  seven  tons.  And  that  is  the  figure  to 
keep  in  mind  when  these  crop  experts  speak  about 
cannery  tomatoes  not  tomato  acreage. 


The  drive  to  break  the  market  was  the  cruelest  we 
have  ever  seen.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  for  it, 
only  the  blind  hoggishness  of  those  who  engineered 
and  forced  it  through.  If  tomato  canners  are  forced 
to  sell  at  today’s  prices,  everyone  of  them  will  be 
busted,  bankrupt.  Because  of  last  year’s  tomato  prices 
there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  get  away  from 
canning  tomatoes  at  all.  Harford  County  (Maryland) 
stopped  several  years  ago  “because  they  could  make 
no  money  on  canned  tomatoes”  and  great  stretches  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  this  year  have  also  abandoned  to¬ 
mato  canning.  The  hogs  are  killing  the  game. 

That  is  the  recent  usual  American  dollar  short¬ 
sightedness:  grabbing  all  in  front  of  them,  with  no 
thought  of  the  future.  Canned  tomatoes  have  always 
been  a  good  profit  maker  for  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
and  to  kill  this  good  business  is  fatal  short-sightedness, 
to  say  the  least. 

We  have  never  advocated  a  gamble  in  any  food  stuff ; 
for  there  seems  a  fatality  follows  such  attempts ;  but 
if  any  tomato  canner  owns  his  pack,  and  can  stay  out 
of  the  market  now,  holding  the  pack  until  December, 
he  will  not  be  gambling.  He  will  be  playing  “a  sure 
thing,”  with  bright  prospects  of  doubling  present 
prices!!  It  is  risky,  you  say,  for  us  to  give  such  ad¬ 
vice?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  pack  will  be  too  small  this 
season  to  permit  the  manipulators  to  report  what  they 
did  with  the  ’36  pack.  Of  course,  such  held  packs  must 
be  of  fair  quality,  at  least.  But  don’t  sell  canned  toma¬ 
toes  at  today’s  prices;  put  them  away  and  borrow  on 
them  if  you  must.  But  put  your  prices  on  them  and 
wait.  What  price  ?  Not  less  than  85c  for  good  2s  stan¬ 
dards.  At  that  price  you  will  not  make  as  much  money 
on  them  as  you  did  at  75c  last  season.  They  are  worth 
85c  and  they  will  bring  it. 

Canned  corn  is  in  very  much  the  same  condition, 
though  not  as  bad  as  tomatoes,  as  market  prices  show, 
and  stringless  bean  prices  are  worse  than  either,  based 
on  crop  and  pack  indications. 

They  have  been  so  successful  (?)  (only  with  their 
“controlled”  canners)  in  making  far  below  cost  prices 
on  staple  vegetables,  that  they  are  now  trying  the 
same  tactics  on  fruits:  saying  the  pear  pack  will  be 
overdone,  even  peaches.  And  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  with  canned  fish  if  they  thought  they  could  get 
away  with  it.  But  these  canners  are  better  business 
men,  know  the  value  of  their  packs,  and  are  not  so 
easily  bluffed,  or  sold  down  the  river  by  their  broker 
friends  ( ?) .  That,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble : 
the  third  party ;  the  eternal  triangle ;  the  lack  of  control 
of  their  own  business.  And,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
growing  “smartness”  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Only  this  week  we  were  told  the  story  of  a  well 
known  Ohio  canner  who  was  caught  short  on  seed  corn. 
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The  price  was  30c  per  pound,  and  he  needed  enough  for 
about  2000  acres,  and  had  not  a  grain.  So  he  prepared 
a  “For  Sale  Ad”  offering  seed  corn  at  20c  a  pound  and 
sent  the  Ad  to  us  and  other  trade  journals.  It  was 
offered,  of  course,  “if  unsold.”  He  was  swamped  with 
offers  too,  and  kept  busy  telling  everyone  that  “it  was 
all  gone.”  But  he  broke  the  market  and  bought  his 
seed  com  at  15c. 

That  is  the  game  which  the  chains  have  played. 
They  have  had  published  everywhere  that  canned  foods 
of  all  kinds  would  be  over-abundant,  and  cheap.  And 
even  the  canners  “fell  for  it,”  as  their  brokers  dropped 
prices  lower  and  lower.  Time  will  show  this  to  have 
been  the  biggest  swindle — or  maybe  we  should  call  it 
hoax — in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

NOTE — Tomato  pickers  and  corn  snappers  are  using 
hip-boots  and  acquaplanes  to  get  into  the  fields,  owing 
to  daily  deluges  of  rains,  high  winds  and  fierce  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder.  And  bean  growers  and  pickers  are 
held  dead  in  their  tracks.  Meantime  the  weeds  are 
holding  high  carnival.  We  have  had  as  much  rain — 
but  not  as  much  wind — ^this  week  as  we  had  on  August 
23rd  and  24th,  1933,  when  the  tomato  and  corn  crops 
were  ended  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  But  don’t  breathe 
this  to  the  buyers,  or  they  will  see  a  couple  of  more 
million  cases  of  tomatoes  and  corn  as  the  result. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Undertone  Stronger — ^Tomato  Prices  at  Bottom,  Rise  Ex¬ 
pected — Asparagus  Prices  Firm  with  Final  Pack  Report — Corn 
and  Peas  Unchanged — Reports  of  Short  Pack  Steadies  Salmon — 
Fruits  Generally  Firm — Shipping  Costs  Advance. 

New  York,  August  13,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Traders  in  the  local  market 
continue  to  lean  over  backwards  in  conservatism 
when  it  comes  to  the  operating  in  the  canned  foods 
market,  the  attitude  of  some  distributors  leading  one 
to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  canners 
will  be  giving  goods  away.  However,  a  careful  survey 
of  the  market  situation  brings  to  light  a  number  of  in¬ 
dications  of  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  it  would  not 
prove  surprising  if  present  quotations  on  a  number  of 
items  would  prove  to  be  rock  bottom.  This  is  believed 
to  be  particularly  true  with  respect  to  standard  toma¬ 
toes  and  good  quality  standard  peas.  Fruits  also  look 
well  to  the  unbiased  observer. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Current  evident  pessimism  in 
buying  circles,  it  is  suspected,  may  prove  to  be  just  so 
much  “window  dressing”,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  jobbers  will  start  in  on 
some  serious  buying.  While  many  distributors  are 
standing  pat  on  their  early  futures  purchases,  this 
covering  is  not  adequate  for  normal  distributing  re¬ 
quirements,  and  additional  contracting  will  be  made 
necessary  shortly  to  round  out  assortments,  and  fill 
inventories.  Just  how  soon  buying  is  resumed  depends 
in  large  measure,  however,  upon  the  attitude,  of  the 


canners.  Continued  selling  at  “panic  prices”  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  hasten  this  recovery. 

TOMATOES — Southern  interests  have  worked  the 
market  for  standards  down  to  39  cents  minimum  for 
Is,  with  2s  at  571/4  cents,  2i/4s  at  82i/>  cents,  3s  at  90 
cents  and  10s  at  $2.55.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
10s  which  may  go  to  $2.50  at  canneries,  many  in  the 
trade  believe  that  current  tomato  prices  are  at  bottom 
and  that  an  early  upswing  may  be  looked  for.  The 
foregoing  prices  do  not  represent  the  views  of  all 
canners,  in  fact,  most  packers  are  turning  down  busi¬ 
ness  at  these  levels.  The  current  move  on  the  part  of 
far  western  organized  corporate  chain  distributors  in 
playing  up  canned  tomato  carry-over  stocks,  naturally 
enough,  has  not  contributed  anything  to  buyers’  con¬ 
fidence. 

ASPARAGUS — The  report  of  the  California  Aspar¬ 
agus  Industry  Board  bore  out  previous  estimates  on 
this  year’s  yield  and  has  tended  to  somewhat  stiffen 
the  market  undertone.  Distributors  are  showing  a 
little  more  interest  in  offerings  for  prompt  shipment, 
at  list  prices. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  continue  to  offer  stan¬ 
dard  4  sweets  at  a  low  of  75  cents,  with  80  cents  quoted 
on  full  standards  by  many  sellers.  The  market  for 
southern  pack  is  quotably  unchanged.  Demands  for 
peas  for  prompt  shipment  has  held  up  fairly  well,  with 
many  retail  outlets  featuring  this  item  at  three  cans  for 
25  cents. 

CORN — There  have  been  no  changes  reported  in  the 
corn  situation.  Standards  for  prompt  shipment  are 
meeting  with  a  slightly  improved  demand,  and  buyers 
are  still  showing  interest  in  offerings  of  new  pack 
fancy. 

SALMON — With  packing  in  Alaska  still  behind  last 
year’s  figures,  the  market  continues  to  show  a  steady 
undertone.  Packers  are  not  offering  fancy  reds  below 
$2.50  on  a  tentative  basis,  and  the  market  for  pinks  is 
taking  on  added  firmness.  While  canners  have  been 
offering  new  pack  at  $1.25  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  market  is  now  flirting  around  the  $1.35  level. 
Chums  likewise  are  moving  into  firmer  ground,  and 
have  been  advanced  5  cents  to  a  basis  of  $1.20  by  many 
sellers.  Distributors  have  been  doing  some  quiet  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  early  tentative  opening  prices. 
Libby  this  week  advanced  its  salmon  quotations  to  $2.25 
for  flat  Is,  medium  reds,  with  tall  Is  at  $2.10  and 
halves  at  $1.35,  all  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

PEACHES — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying 
on  new  pack  cling  peaches  at  a  range  of  $1.55  to  $1.65 
for  choice,  named  by  the  larger  canners,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  showing  a  stiffening  tendency  following  the  fur¬ 
ther  wage  increases  which  California  canners  have  just 
granted.  Several  of  the  smaller  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  peach  prices,  and  all  are  hoping  for  better  prices 
on  the  unsold  portions  of  their  1937  pack.  The  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices  named  by  the  Corporation  and  other 
large  sellers  were  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  smaller 
packers  who  had  sold  at  tentative  prices  based  on  a 
fixed  differential  under  the  Corporation’s  opening. 
Choice  peaches  will  not  prove  profitable  to  the  canner 
at  $1.55,  coast  reports  state,  in  announcing  several 
withdrawals.  Similarly,  canners  no  longer  appear 
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anxious  to  book  standard  2i/^s  at  $1.45,  the  price  at 
which  considerable  early  business  was  reported  booked. 

APRICOTS — New  pack  ’cots  have  sold  moderately 
well  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  choice  21/2S  with 
standards  still  holding  at  $1.55.  Considerable  buying 
by  private  label  distributors  has  been  put  through  on 
this  basis,  it  is  understood. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Prices  continue  unsettled  on 
this  item,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  fruits-for- 
salad.  Distributors  are  now  more  careful  in  consider¬ 
ing  offerings  of  these  fruits  at  low  prices,  however,  and 
are  carefully  studying  the  percentages  of  the  various 
fruits  in  the  mixtures  before  placing  contracts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  goods  destined  for  distribution 
under  their  own  labels. 

SHIPPING  COSTS  UP — Recent  efforts  to  stay  the 
increase  in  east  bound  rail  rates  covering  canned  foods 
.shipments  from  the  Pacific  Coast  proved  unavailable, 
and  current  rates  are  now  5  cents  per  pound  up,  the 
advance  having  become  effective  August  1  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Thus,  current  shipping  costs  both  by  rail  and  water 
are  higher  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  With  dis¬ 
tributors’  overhead  already  sharply  higher  because  of 
social  security  tax  payments,  wage  increases,  etc.,  job¬ 
bers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  absorb  these  higher 
costs,  and  thus  higher  canned  foods  prices  to  consumers 
appear  inevitable. 

“SUPERS”  TO  ORGANIZE— The  trade  in  the  east 
is  .showing  considerable  interest  in  a  meeting  of  super 
market  operators,  scheduled  to  be  held  here  September 
27-28,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  national  super 
market  trade  association.  The  “supers”  have  been 
rapidly  foregoing  to  the  front  as  major  factors  in  food 
distribution,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  can- 
ners  should  sell  direct  to  these  distributors  has  fre¬ 
quently  come  in  for  discussion  in  the  trade. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Turn  a  Deaf  Ear  to  Below  Cost  Offers — ^Trading  Generally 
Quiet — Tomato  Festival  Starts  Indiana  Season — Peas  Confusion 
Allayed — Corn  Crop  Falling  Below  Expectations — Wax  Beans 
Short — Fruits  Firm — Chains  Propose  Advertising  “Racket.” 


Chicago,  Ill.,  August  13,  1937. 


WHO  WILL  PASS  THE  COTTON?— If  you  are 
a  reader  of  ancient  lore,  you  will  recall  the 
story  of  Ulysses  when  he  sailed  home  from  the 
Trojan  Campaign.  He  had  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of 
ail  island  presided  over  by  the  Lorelei,  those  sweet 
voiced  and  seductive  maidens  whose  lullabies  caused 
sailors  to  so  neglect  their  duties  that  they  shortly  found 
themselves  on  the  rocks.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a 
catastrophe  Ulysses  stuffed  wads  of  cotton  in  the  ears 
of  his  crew  so  that  the  siren  songs  of  those  ladies  were 
entirely  wasted  and  the  ship  eventually  reached  home. 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  make  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

^^The  Original  Grader  House’’ 

Baltimore  :  - :  Maryland 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  canners  stuff  their  ears 
with  cotton  for  at  least  the  next  two  or  three  months 
so  they  will  not  be  able  to  listen  to  the  below  cost 
offers  that  are  now  being  so  freely  made  and  so  they 
will  not  find  themselves  on  the  rocks  when  their  fiscal 
year  closes. 

THE  MARKET — All  reports  have  it  that — heavy 
buying  rules,  at  extremely  low  prices.  Most  of  the 
factors  in  Chicago  however,  say  that  trading  generally 
is  quiet.  Who  are  you  to  believe? 

TOMATOES — The  outstanding  point  of  interest  in 
the  week  under  review,  was  the  Tomato  Festival  (the 
first  of  its  kind)  held  at  Elwood,  Indiana  on  Wednesday 
last.  A  large  crowd  attended.  A  parade  was  staged 
with  fioats,  legion  bands,  etc.  The  Governor  of  the 
Hoosier  State  delivered  a  stirring  address  and,  the 
1937  tomato  packing  season  started  off  with  a  loud 
huzza. 

No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  have  been  confirmed  in 
Chicago,  out  of  Indiana  at  70  cents  delivered.  We  are 
told  these  were  last  year’s  packing.  No.  2^/2  standards 
have  also  been  sold  at  90  cents  factory  Ind.  Some  new 
No.  10  standard  tomatoes  were  quoted  at  $2.75  factory. 

PEAS — With  the  packing  over  in  these  parts,  canners 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  more  quietly  analyze  the 
situation.  The  earlier  confusion  has  been  allayed.  It 
is  admitted  that  Peas  that  are  available  at  under  75 
cents  Wisconsin  factory,  are  of  more  or  less  question¬ 
able  quality  and  close  to  the  borderline  of  standards. 

Some  little  buying  has  been  noted  in  such  siftings 
and  grading  as — No.  2  extra  standard  I’s  Alaskas 
$1.20  to  $1.25  factory.  No.  2  extra  standard  3’s 
Alaskas  85  to  95  cents  factory.  Also  No.  10  tins 
with  some  business  passing  on  the  basis  of;  No.  10 
standard  4’s  Alaskas  $4.25  factory.  No.  10  extra  stan¬ 
dard  3’s  Alaskas  $4.85  factory. 

CORN — Several  canners  have  written  to  their  Chi¬ 
cago  brokers  that  the  corn  crop  has  gone  backward 
during  the  past  ten  days.  Perchance  the  big  crop  that 
buyers  have  anticipated,  might  not  be  realized.  There 
is  little  selling  pressure  on  the  part  of  canners.  Most 
of  them  are  heavily  booked  for  futures  and  desire  to 
take  care  of  those  commitments  first  before  offering 
possible  surplus. 

Several  jobbers  need  corn  and  are  insisting  that 
immediate  shipment  be  made  as  soon  as  ready.  This 
applies  particularly  to  No.  2  standard  and  No.  2  extra 
standard  white  corn. 

BEETS — New  packing  will  start  within  the  next 
ten  days.  Market  continues  firm.  Recent  showers  in 
Wisconsin  have  relieved  the  dry  situation.  Most  can¬ 
ners  are  well  sold  up  on  their  new  pack  and  are  not 
disturbed  over  the  present  dullness.  Prices  remain 
unchanged. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Looks  like  a  real 
shortage  on  wax  beans  this  year.  Jobbers  are  having 
difficulty  in  covering  their  wants.  Green  bean  prospects 
are  much  better.  The  rains  that  fell  throughout  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan  on  Sunday  last,  helped  crop  pros¬ 


pects  quite  a  little.  Going  prices  today  on  the  popular 
cut  grades  are — No.  2  standard  cut  green  75  cents  fac¬ 
tory,  No.  2  extra  standard  cut  green  80  cents  factory. 

SPINACH — Routine  buying  prevails.  Prices  are 
holding  steady.  Jobbers  are  looking  forward  to  an 
easing  up  in  this  market  when  the  Fall  packs  come  on. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Almost  all  of  the  larger  in¬ 
dependent  canners  in  California  have  either  withdrawn 
entirely  from  the  market  or  advanced  their  prices  over 
the  opening  quotations  of  two  weeks  ago.  A  goodly 
volume  of  business  has  been  recorded  and  the  market 
is  more  than  firm. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Odd  lots  of  Royal  Annes, 
black  and  other  variety  of  cherries,  are  being  quoted 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  but  at  prices  so  high  as 
to  not  attract  much  attention.  The  same  applies  to 
berries,  i.e.  red  raspberries,  loganberries,  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  etc. 

Pear  prices  are  expected  almost  any  time  now  and 
the  trade  is  in  a  receptive  mood. 

THE  ADVERTISING  RACKET— Reference  was 
made  in  this  column  two  weeks  ago  how  A  &  P  was 
going  to  publish  a  monthly  magazine  and  charge  adver¬ 
tisers  $1,125.00  a  page  for  each  issue.  This  disclosure 
has  so  stirred  up  independent  retail  grocers  that  large 
canners  who  contemplate  such  advertising  and  thus 
cater  to  A  &  P,  had  best  watch  their  step  if  they 
expect  distribution  among  the  independent  grocers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  Some  of  the  other  chains,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  A  &  P  are  also  contemplating  the  publishing 
of  a  consumers  magazine  and  thus  try  to  get  what  is 
looked  upon  as  “gravy”  but  which  in  its  true  light  is 
nothing  but — extra  concession,  special  rebate,  unfair 
allowance  and  the  movement  should  be — nipped  in  the 
bud. 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — The  Interstate  Merchant,  a 
trade  paper  published  in  St.  Louis,  lists  the  names  of 
quite  a  number  of  canners  who  paid  Biddle  Co.,  broker¬ 
age.  Here  are  a  few : 

Vienna  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Vienna,  Ind.;  Sum- 
mitville  Canning  Co.,  Summitville,  Ind.;  J.  B.  Inder- 
rieden  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  Oakland, 
Cal. ;  G.  A.  Bounds  &  Co.,  Hebron,  Md. ;  Preston  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Preston,  Md.;  Neal  Canneries,  Inc.,  Hurlock, 
Md. ;  Santa  Clara  Packing  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Killian- 
Colbert  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ;  W.  H.  Killian  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Everitt  Packing  Co.,  Underwood,  Md. ;  W.  E.  Robinson 
&  Co.,  Belair,  Md. ;  Coleman  Canning  Co.,  Coleman, 
Wis. 

More  will  follow  next  week. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Season  Under  Way  With  Fair  Supply — Run  to  Medium 
and  Small  Sizes — Hot  Dry  Weather  Hurting  Crops — Good 
Inquiry  for  Pimientos. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  13,  1937. 

HE  SHRIMP  canning  season  opened  in  this  section 
August  10th  and  while  it  was  handicapped  in  Ala¬ 
bama  to  some  extent  the  first  day  due  to  the  Deep 
Sea  Fishing  Rodeo  which  chartered  the  greater  part  of 
the  shrimping  boats  for  the  occasion,  nevertheless  just 
as  soon  as  the  Rodeo  was  over,  the  boats  loaded  up  their 
gear  and  ice  and  made  for  the  shrimping  waters.  The 
shrimping  fleet  in  Mississippi  was  not  affected  very 
much,  because  only  a  few  of  their  boats  were  in  the 
Rodeo  and  the  Louisiana  fleet  was  out  100  per  cent 
.strong  on  the  opening  date,  shrimping. 

Shrimp  are  showing  up  in  good  quantity  in  the  bays 
and  lakes  of  this  section,  but  they  are  all  medium  and 
small,  which  is  the  case  every  year  at  this  time,  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  large  shrimp  will 
be  available. 

The  adult  shrimp  go  up  the  rivers  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  to  spawn,  and  after  they  spawn,  they  come 
down  in  the  bays  and  right  out  into  the  Gulf,  where 
they  migrate  up  and  down  the  coast. 

The  baby  shrimp  after  it  hatches  remains  in  the 
rivers  until  about  J  une  when  they  come  in  the  bays  and 
remain  there  until  grown. 

Shrimp  shed  their  shell  quite  often  when  young  and 
it  is  estimated  that  they  get  25  per  cent  larger  every 
time  they  shed. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.45  for  medium  and  $1.50  to  $1.60  for 
large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  continuing  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  vegetable  canners  of  this  section  and 
the  crop  is  suffering  .somewhat  from  the  lack  of  rain. 

It  is  very  hot  and  dry,  with  maximum  temperatures 
of  from  91  to  95  degrees. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.15  for  No.  2Y2,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Whole  okra  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  are  the  same  price  as  whole  okra. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  pack  is  still  going  on  and 
while  the  dry  weather  is  holding  it  back  to  some  extent, 
yet  it  is  moving  along  fairly  well. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  crowder  peas  and 
the  canners  are  increasing  the  acreage  each  year  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

PIMIENTOES — It  looks  like  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  crop  of  pimientoes  in  other  sections  or 
the  demand  for  them  has  greatly  increased  this  year, 
because  more  inquiries  for  them  have  been  coming  to 
this  section,  than  in  previous  years. 

The  pack  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  the  price  is  6714  cents  per  dozen  for  whole 
and  90  cents  for  seven  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

With  Packing  Costs  Known  Opening  Fruit  Prices  Expected — 
Peaches  Move  at  Prevailing  Prices — Growers  Complain  of  Pear 
Prices — Pea  Prices  Unchanged — Alaska  Pack  Disappoints — 
Salmon  Pack  Continues  to  Fall  Short — Reports  of  Heavy 
Carry-Over  Hurting  Tomatoes — Pineapple  Season 
At  Its  Peak. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  13,  1937. 

HE  MARKET — Opening  prices  on  California  fruits 
are  still  being  witheld,  but  a  fair  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  on  items  on  which  tentative  prices 
have  been  named.  The  packing  of  apricots  is  at  an  end 
and  work  on  peaches  is  just  getting  under  way.  Most  of 
the  pears  harvested  so  far  have  been  shipped  to  the 
fresh  markets,  but  canning  will  soon  become  general. 
Now  that  costs  are  quite  definitely  known,  from  raw 
materials  to  labor,  there  seems  no  reason  why  opening 
prices  should  be  longer  delayed  and  these  are  promised 
for  an  early  date. 

PEACHES — A  good  business  is  being  done  on  pea¬ 
ches  at  the  comparatively  low  prices  that  have  been 
quoted  and  some  of  the  smaller  packing  interests  have 
recently  made  advances  in  their  lists.  It  is  not  believed 
by  the  trade  that  quotations  will  long  remain  at  the 
present  low  levels. 

PEARS — Growers  of  pears  complain  that  the  prices 
offered  by  canners  are  too  low  and  out  of  line  with 
prices  paid  for  other  fruits.  Canners  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  measure  of  merit  in  the  contention  but  say 
that  there  is  still  quite  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  hand  from 
last  year,  with  another  good  crop  being  harvested. 
They  point  out  that  peach  growers  are  cooperating 
with  them  in  holding  down  the  pack  and  in  conducting 
a  national  advertising  campaign.  Also,  that  there  is 
the  competition  from  Oregon  and  Washington  to  con¬ 
sider. 

ASPARAGUS — The  final  report  of  the  California 
Asparagus  Industry  Board  on  this  year’s  pack  of  aspar¬ 
agus,  shows  but  little  variation  from  the  preliminary 
totals  announced  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
season  in  late  June.  The  final  figures  are  given  as  2,- 
072,590  cases,  or  2,030  cases  more  than  in  the  early 
announcement.  A  pack  of  1,503,783  cases  of  white 
asparagus  was  made  and  568,807  cases  of  all-green. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  pack  has  already  been  sold, 
with  leading  packers  sold  up  on  quite  a  few  items.  In 
recent  years  the  pack  has  been  moved  out  at  opening 
prices  and  this  is  expected  to  be  the  case  again,  with 
a  routine  demand  from  now  on. 

PEAS — West  Coast  pea  prices  remain  unchanged, 
but  some  revisions  are  expected  when  the  size  of  the 
pack  is  definitely  known.  Packing  operations  are  still 
under  way  in  the  Northwest,  but  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  The  output  of  early  Alaskas  was  very  disappoint¬ 
ing,  owing  to  rain  and  unsettled  harvesting  conditions. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  Alaska  red  salmon 
have  been  well  received  by  the  trade,  but  business  is 
not  of  large  volume.  Buyers  seem  to  feel  that  there 
will  be  no  advance  in  the  near  future  and  that  some  of 
the  smaller  packers  may  offer  their  holdings  a  little 
cheaper.  Last  year,  the  market  opened  at  $2.00  and 
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later  went  to  $2.25,  and  higher.  This  year  the  opening 
price  was  $2.50,  which  had  been  the  price  on  spot  for 
some  time.  From  Alaska  comes  word  that  there  has 
been  a  material  falling  of  in  the  pack  outside  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Bay  area,  where  most  of  the  smaller  packers  operate. 
In  places,  the  pack  is  only  about  half  that  of  a  year  ago. 
In  Bristol  Bay,  the  output  is  just  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  pack  and  carry-over,  however,  promises 
to  be  more  than  400,000  cases  less  than  the  quantity 
available  in  1936. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  continues  quiet  as 
a  result  of  circulated  reports  of  one  of  the  largest 
carry-overs  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  reports 
claim  that  on  June  1st  there  were  more  than  2,400,000 
cases  of  tomatoes,  tomato  juice  and  tomato  products 
unsold  in  California,  with  more  than  3,000,000  on 
hand,  sold  and  unsold.  Sales  since  then  have  been 
rather  light,  although  deliveries  have  been  good.  Little 
interest  is  being  shown  in  new  pack  goods  and  even 
tomato  paste  for  several  years  a  fast  moving  product, 
is  in  the  doldrums.  A  wide  range  of  prices  is  prevail¬ 
ing  on  this,  but  little  is  moving,  even  at  low  quotations. 
Plans  for  an  advertising  campaign  on  this  item  is  under 
consideration. 

PINEAPPLE — The  pineapple  packing  season  has 
reached  its  peak  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  period  of 
hot  weather  having  brought  the  fruit  on  with  a  rush. 
Operating  on  a  24-hour  basis,  approximately  135,000 
cases  were  turned  out  in  one  day  in  the  plant  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Honolulu.  Many 
mainland  canneries  would  consider  this  quite  an  output 
for  an  entire  season.  A  pack  of  about  11,000,000  cases 
of  fruit  and  5,000,000  cases  of  juice  has  been  prepared 
for. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  packing  season  has  opened 
in  the  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  districts,  but  packing 


will  not  get  into  full  swing  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  early  run  of  fish  is  never  of  the  best  quality  and 
packers  wait  for  the  more  satisfactory  catches.  The 
fish  reduction  ships,  whose  operations  off  shore  have 
created  such  a  commotion  in  recent  years,  are  tied  up 
by  strike,  so  little  fishing  is  being  done. 

• 

CANNING  ACTIVITY  IN  ITALY 

NEOPOLITAN  canneries  have  been  active  during 
the  past  month  turning  out  cherries  in  syrup, 
cherry  jam  and  string  beans,  according  to  a  mid- 
July  report  from  the  American  consul  at  Naples.  An 
abundant  crop  of  good  quality  has  been  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  cherry 
canning  as  compared  with  last  season.  At  present  the 
industry  is  working  on  the  apricot  crop,  canning  fruit 
in  syrup  and  making  jam.  It  is  estimated  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Tomato  canners  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
output  of  all  their  products  will  be  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1936,  as  they  expect  a  stronger  demand  from 
foreign  markets.  They  can  also  discount  Spanish  com¬ 
petition.  Satisfactory  orders  from  England  are  re¬ 
ported  and  400,000  cases  of  peeled  tomatoes  (12  three- 
pound  cans  per  case),  have  already  been  placed  at  a 
price  of  5  shillings  per  case  c.i.f.  London.  There  is  little 
current  demand  from  the  United  States.  Carryover 
stocks  are  said  to  be  limited,  so  that  there  is  a  good 
possibility  of  the  local  industry  being  able  to  dispose 
of  this  season’s  production. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

mcide  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


E^astern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

Large,  No.  2V2 . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 55  .60 

No.  2Mt  . 95  1.26 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.25 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 70  .85 

No.  10  .  3.50  3.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 65  .70 

No.  10  .  3.16  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 85  .87’ 

No.  10  .  4.35  4.60 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15  1.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 85  .90 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  .85 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.00 

No.  2  Soaked . 65  .75 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2  Ms  . 95  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi . 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.36 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 .  85 

No.  2V.  .  .  . 

.,  No.  10 .  4/50  ;;;;;;; 

Ex.  std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  .  4  50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . ”1  '75 

No-  10  . !!!!!  3!76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 90 

Fancy  No.  2 . !!!!!!!!!!  . 

CORN — Whole^rain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2  1  00 

No.  10  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2!!!!!; . QR 

No.  10  ....  . 

Std.  No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.95 

3.05 

3.06 

3.15 

2.96 

3.05 

2.76 

2.85 

2.76 

2.85 

2.85 

2.96 

2.76 

2.85 

2.65 

2.76 

2.50 

2.60 

.55  .60 

.90  1.00 

3.40  3.60 


1.05  1.15 

5.25  5.50 

.80  .85 

4.00  4.25 

.75  .771/2 

3.75  4,00 

1.40  1.50 

7.50  7.75 


.75  .77';. 

3.75  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

lied  Low  High  Low  High 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 82V.  .92V. 

No.  10  . .  . ' 

Std.  No.  2 . 80 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.26 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 87%  . 

No.  10  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 75  .77  V. 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  .75 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 80  .85 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . .82  V>  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  "  4.60 

Std..  No.  2 . 65  .75 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 


No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  33.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 


1.00 

IXU.  ^  OUI.  ^ 

No.  10  std. 

4.50 

No.  2  Ungrs 

Soaked.  2s  ... 

.90 

10s  . 

.77% 

Blackeye,  28 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

.80 

.85 

3.50 

.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 

.90 

Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  2%.... 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .... 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  2 . 76  .86 

No.  2%  . 96  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  1.06  . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20  . 

Triple,  No.  2 . 85  1.06 


.77%  .80 


.72%  .76 
2.15  2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.66  .70 

.90  1.00 
3.00  3.25 


1.40 

1.50 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.16 

6.60 

6.76 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

6.00 

6.26 

6.26 

6.26 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

4.75 

6.00 

5.26 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.50 

4.26 

4.76 

4.50 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.30 

1.36 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.35 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

1.16 

1.26 

4.76 

6.50 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.77% 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.26 

4.60 

4.76 

5.26 

6.60 

.72% 

.75 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

4.00 

4.76 

4.00 

4.25 

6.00 

6.60 

4.00 

.70 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

.76 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.95 

.45 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.56 

.57% 

2.26 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40  ■ 

.70 

.76 

3.60 

3.76 

.90 

.60 

.70 

.76 

1.15 

.76 

1.00 

.76 

.95 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.82% 

.70 

.80 

.80 

1..06 

.86 

.96 

.96 

2.65 

2.80 

2.75 

3.25 

3.15 

1.07%  1.12% 
1.36  1.40 

4.20  4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04, 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


.76 

1.25 

1.45 


.90 

1.30 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.10 

1.30  1.45 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

No.  10  . . .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup .  . j . 


4.05 


.70 

.86 

.72% 

.76 

1.10 

1.26 

.96 

1.00 

1.20 

3.26 

3.50 

3.26 

3.50 

3.60 

With 

.37% 

.46 

.42% 

.46 

.62% 

.57  V. 
.82'.? 

.67% 

1.00 

.67% 

.90 

.70 

.96 

.70 

.87% 

.90 

1.16 

2.50 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

.40 

.45 

.50 

2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

.37% 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.77% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

3.00 

.76 

.70 

.77% 

1.05 

.96 

1.06 

3.75 

3.76 

3.00 

3.66 

BLUEBERRIES 
No.  2  . . 


3.60 

CHERRIES 

puree 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No,  2 . 

.92% 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

3.60 

GOOSEBERRIES 

3.26 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.62% 

.80 

RASPBERRIES 

3.25 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Rlack,  Syrup,  No.  2. 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2. 


1.76 

7.00 


1.36 

6.76 


1.86 

7.00 


1.36 


1.30 

6.60 


1.36 

6.76 


1.46 

1.60 

7.25 

7.60 

7.00 

7.26 

7.26 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack........  4.25  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.50 

No.  2  Std . : . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2^,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  21/2.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 771/2  .87% 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  5  .  3.30  3.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 52%  . 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  300  . 80  .80 

No.  2  .  1.121/2  1.16 

No.  5  .  3.30 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  21/2 .  1.36  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  21/2 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  21/2 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


.86  .90 


4.26  4.75 


.80  .82% 

.90  .96 


3.60  4.00 

4.50  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

.  1.50 

1..50 

No.  2.  17  oz . 

.  1.66 

1.75 

i!90 

i!96 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.66 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . 

.  3.25 

3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.95 

1.96 

1.26 

3.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. 96 

1.00 

.  1.10 

1.10 

.  l.<)0 

2.00 

******* 

10  oz . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

.72% 

2.26 


.85 

2.60 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


.  1.85 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

5.60  6.00 

3.76  4.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.60 

1.75 

SHRIMP 

1.65 

1.66 

No. 

1,  Small . 

1.60 

1.60 

No. 

1.  Medium.... 

1.10 

1.20 

No. 

1,  Large . 

1.46 

1.60 

1.60 


6.00  6.26 


1.70 

2.00 

1.60 

1.86 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


’4  Oil,  Key .  3.26  . 

'4  Oil,  Keyless .  2.60  . 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

>4  Oil,  Carton .  3.60  3.70 

3^  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  2.66 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.76 

5.60 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 
%s  ....„ . 


Light  Meat,  Is. 

%s  . 

%s  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.65 

8.76  9.00 

t 

.  1.60  3 


6.76 


I 


silo  i 

2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


2.15 
9.00 

2.16 
9.00 
2.66 
2.66 


9.00 


2.60  . 

1.70  . 

2.26  . 

2.36  . 

1.35  . 

1.25  1.36 

.85  . 

2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  . 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


6.02% 


11.00 

12.00 

6.00 

3.86 

4.26 

9.00 

10.66 

6.00 

6.85 

3.60 

3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  Soaker  Washer,  Ayars 
Five-Pocket  Tomato  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Townsend  Bean 
Cutters,  Corn  or  Bean  Fillers,  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers, 
Anderson  Vegetable  Choppers  and  Dicers,  Pumpkin  Cutters. 
Coons  Apple  Equipment,  Parers,  Quarters,  and  Sorting  Con¬ 
veyors,  Apple  Grinders,  Hydraulic  Presses.  Also  any  equip¬ 
ment  that  may  be  needed  for  canning  purposes.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — New  Perfection  Pea  or  Whole  Grain  Corn  Filler; 
also  one  6-pocket  M.  &  S.  Cooker  Filler,  both  for  No.  303  cans 
or  smaller.  Wire  condition  and  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
two  or  more  line  canning  plant  by  experienced  man.  Location 
not  essential.  Experienced  in  vacuum  packing  of  corn  and  peas. 
Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2241  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Your  notes  discounted,  if  secured  by  merchandise  in  ware¬ 
house  or  accounts  receivable.  Adisco  Discount  Corp.,  120  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  plant  manager  or  superintendent. 
Experience  in  the  packing  of  Spinach,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and 
Beets.  An  expert  hand  with  machinery.  Can  build  your  own 
machinery  in  your  own  plant.  Major  Scott,  1221  E.  Main  St., 
Van  Buren,  Ark. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  largre 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^VINER  FEEDERS 


fouadtrs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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WIRE 


FOR  EMERGENCY  NEEDS 


The  unexpected,  and  particularly,  the 
undesired  thins  happen  in  the  midst 
of  the  season.  Equipment  may  fail  or  an 
accident  may  put  it  out  of  commission. 
Whatever  may  happen  to  create  the  need 
for  IMMEDIATE  REPLACEMENT  of 
screens  for  pulpers  and  finishers,  or  for 
pulpers  and  finishers  themselves,  or  juice 
extractors  or  coils,  WIRE  US.  If  within 
our  power  we  will  give  instant  service. 
Also  call  on  us  for  any  kind  of  supplies 
or  accessories 

Complete 
Equipment 
for  Tomato 
Products 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors 


Kook-More  Koils 


Indiana  Pulpers 


Indiana  Finishers 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Crowing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribidions  Welcome 


REAL  NATIVES  m 

Cute  Golfer :  Are  there  any  full-blooded  natives  near  « 
this  summer  resort  ?  f 

Coach:  Sure,  the  mosquitoes!  | 

Boss:  Do  you  know  that  you  have  been  late  three  ^ 
mornings  this  week? 

Offices  Boy:  No,  sir.  I  ain’t  one  of  these  guys  who 
watches  the  clock.  | 

In  order  to  get  a  man,  a  girl  doesn’t  have  to  make  I 
pies  like  mother  used  to  make.  All  she  has  to  do  is  | 
make  eyes  like  mother  used  to  make.  I 

THEOLOGICAL  ITEM  I 

I 

Parson:  You  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  don’t  you,  ^ 
Robert?  | 

Bobby:  Yes,  sir.  | 

Parson:  What  do  you  expect  to  learn  today?  I 

Bobby :  The  date  of  the  picnic.  f 

The  talkative  barber  informed  his  bored  customer,  I 

“Your  hair  is  coming  out  in  bunches,  but  this  tonic  will  1 
prevent  that.”  The  customer  rose  in  the  chair  and  | 
cried,  “Swell!  But  how  can  I  get  my  wife  to  drink  it?”  | 

SHORT  STRETCH  j 

“My  old  man  killed  a  fellow  and  he’s  only  in  jail  for 
six  weeks.”  | 

“Say,  he’s  lucky.” 

“Yeah,  after  that  it’s  the  chair.”  i 

“I  knock  on  wood  when  I  do  my  act.” 

“Superstitious,  eh?” 

“No,  I’m  a  tap  dancer.” 

NOT  PROUD 

Judge  (to  prisoner):  What,  you  here  again?  f 

Prisoner:  Yes,  sir.  I 

Judge:  Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  here?  I 

Prisoner:  No,  sir!  What’s  good  enough  for  you  is 
good  enough  for  me! 

“What  did  the  old  rose  say  to  the  young  rose?” 

“I  can’t  guess.” 

“Hi,  bud!” 

PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

The  cornfed  damsel  about  to  travel  alone  was  warned 
not  to  talk  to  strange  men.  At  the  station  the  con¬ 
ductor  asked:  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  Detroit,”  she  answered,  so  he  put  her  on  a 
Detroit  train.  As  the  train  pulled  out,  she  looked  and  | 
said,  “Ha  ha,  I  fooled  him  that  time.  I’m  going  to  i 
Chicago.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
f.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  , 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Jhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Serlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

:hrsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
fansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

;cott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

■ierlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

'hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

■ierlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

;hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'■ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Aerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

'ames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

"he  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Uner-Joint. 

David  Weber  S  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Pnflps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  lU 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  TV 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“^ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

-v.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Cati  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  T” 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetfcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston.  Ill, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
.Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  It' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
t .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY.  „  ,  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coxp.i  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINK. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber).  ,  „  „  ^ 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopieston,  HI 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
i.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEAUNG  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopieston.  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapioliB,  Ind. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpxiration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  (^lif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinezy  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Tl^ 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

H-  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapiolis,  ina, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  II 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapiolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corpioration,  Hoopieston  ” 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapiolis,  ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpioration.  Hoopeston  •' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpioration,  Hoopeston  t' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  indianapiolis,  ina 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com, 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  (Do.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpioration,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HUUERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Ju. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beilin-C^apman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corpioration,  Hoopieston  li 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  £*•• 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


DOUBLE  NORMAL  RATING 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 


JVST  THE 
BOILEK 

for 


LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  UNDERFEED  STOKERS 

ES  TA  BUSHED— 1862 

PRICES  AND  BULLETINS  UPON  REQUEST 
THESE  BOILERS  WILL  STEAM 


EASY 

TO  INSTALL 

and 


OPERATE 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS  LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

EQUIPPED  WITH  LEFFEL  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  ARRANGED  FOR  HAND  FIRING 

WE  ALSO  FURNISH  OUR  BOILERS  ARRANGED  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS  FIRING 

THE  JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Ideal  Viner 

F^DtPi 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

ii/i  DbiMhtdcA. .  < 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
'hins  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  i;  furnished 


No  viner  can  to  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


(FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

a  niif  act  lire  r  s  of  V/ners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Ohain  jAd  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


"NATIONAL”  SEAMERS  •  Types  for  every 
requirement*ranging  from  minute  hond- 
seomers  to  installations  of  largest  capa¬ 
city.  •  "SPOT  trouble  BEFORE  it  comes”  is 
the  watchv\/ord  of  maintenance  experts 
who  are  located  at  strategic  points,  and 
call  often  for  regular  seamer  inspections. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

OlhcM  and  PU  ras  •  NEW  YOBK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


